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A CARD. 


In the various advertisements of Mrs, Willard’s Appeal, 
it was not the intention of the undersigned to make or en- 
dorse any charges agtinst Mr. Willson or Messrs. M. H. 
Newmin & Co.. or wo express any opinion of the merits of 
the various questions at issue between Mr. Willson and 
Mrs. Willard, and if any opinions shall have been formed 
by others from such advertisements, we hope this may be 


corrected. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 





New York, June 21, 1847. 





NOW LET THE PUBLIC JUDGE. 


TO THE FRIENDS of Correct Education and Trath. 
Marcius Willson’s Reply to and exposure of Mrs. Willard’s 
Appeal, &c., is published, and can be had gratis on appli- 
cation to MARK H. NEWMAN & CO,, 199 Broadway. 
The original “ Review of American Histories,”’ as publish- 
ed in 1845, accompanies. this Answer, so that the public 
may judge of the “ wrong and injury done” to Mrs. Wil- 
lard by this “slanderous pamphiet;”’ the “ Reply,” we 
trust, will fully show the nature of her claims to originali- 
ty,”* as well as the fulsenese of that serious charge of 
“ trespass on her literary property.”’ 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 


N.B. It being impossible for us to ascertain who may 
have received Mrs, Willard’s “ Appeal,” we respectfully 
ask that ali friends of Education, Teachers, Editors’ and 
others who have received the said “ Appeal” will send us 
their naines and post-office address, and we will forward 
the “ Reply,” free of postage. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO, 
199 Broadway. 


NINETEENTH 
BOSTON TRADE SALE 


Of Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, 
Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, &c. 


Td COMMENCE 


TUESDAY, ,Avausr 24th, 1847. 
The undersigned respectfully request consignments of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOKBINDERS' STOCK, &c., 


for the next regular Trade Sale, to commence at the above 
date, and to be conducted as heretofore, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee of the Trade. 

Invoices should be furnished by the Ist of July next, as 
the Catalogue will then be put to press. 

PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 


je26 3t fp 








Boston, June 12,1847. (11t' 110 Washington street. 
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| THE LITERARY WORLD: 

| 4A Gazette for Authors, Readers and Publishers. 
Edited by C. F. HOFFMAN. 
| HE plan of the Literary World is to offer a medium 
| where the Author and Publisher, the Bookseller and 
| the Bookbuyer, the Reader and Critic, may all communi- 
| cate with each other, asin a Literary Exchange. 
| ‘The true interests of all these parties are undoubtedly 
| identical, in all book transactions which are conducted in 
| good faith ; and by impartially placing their claims side by 
| side with each other, The Literary World hopes to hasten 
| the era when this trath shall be generally understood and 
acted upon. As a Gizette tor Readers, Authors, and 
Publishers, its own success is necessarily dependent upon 
preserving the strictest impartiality when attempting to 
define the relations between these respective parties in any 
special instance, and this is the best gutrantee that ean be 
off-red for the independence of the work, 

The contents of the Literary World embrace Reviews, 
with extracts of interest of the New Publications of the 
day, both American and European; essays on new topics 
in the Scientific and Medical Departments; papers on An 
cient Literature ; original articles on German Letters, with 
occasional retrospective glances ut old English Literature ; 
Criticisms on Contemporary Art; notices of the move- 
ments of Historical, Literary, and Scientific Societies alike 
in the United States and in Europe. with a general cor- 
rsepondence on natters relating to Education, Art, Litera- 
ture, and collateral topics, and gleanings from Foreign 
Journals, Publishers’ Circular, and Advertisements. 

The Publishers’ Circular will contain a register of new 
publications under a threefold division, Foreign, English, 
jand American, and will include all new publications of 
| worth. All literary intelligence relating to the book trade 

wili be found under this head. 

To all literary men, schools and academies, where young 
men are preparing for college, this feature in the paper 
inust make it very valuable. 

, ‘Phe general literary conduct of the work must speak for 
tself. 





We select, however, on account of its brevity, the fol- 
| lowing opinion of one of our leading and most influential 
journals: 

“ A recent number of the Literary World contains brief 
reviews of Waltand Vault, or the Twins of Jean Paul; 
the Youth of Shakspeare; just notice of Moore and 
Southey; do. of Mrs Butler's remark«sble Year of Conso- 
lation; the Progress of Ethnology; the Agunemnon of 
ZE.chylus, &c. This mode of reviving a taste for the an- 
cient literstare will, we Lope, be pursued from: time to 
time, as occasion may serve. We scarerly know how our 
literary periodicals could better serve the cause of letters 
in an age of license and innovation. We anticipate much 
benefit to the public taste from this enterprise under the 
direction of Mr. Hoffman. In such a work Poetry and 
Philosophy may ressonably be expected to sperk their na- 
tive*ongue and nothing, it is to be presumed, will be suf- 
fered to pollute the fountains of Ilyssus. Here, if any- 
where, the triple fortress of morality, literature, and law 
inay be defended against the lawless lustihood of our 
generation with boldness and vigor. Thus conducted, the 
enterprise cannot fail to do the State some service; for 
whatever tends to strengthen, exalt, purify, and rightly di- 
rect the popular understanding—to turn it from ‘lying 
vanities’ to the spiritof trath and life—serves to preserve 
and establish the blessings of civil society.’—Newark 
Sentinel. 


Ail communications, by mail, must be post paid, 


Postage on this paper within one hundred miles, one 
cent; over one hundred miles, one cent and a half. 


The most liberal inducement offered to agents and can 
vass°rs. 


Specimen numbers furnished gratis on application to the 
publishers. 


The paper has now reached its twentieth number. 


Terms of subscription $3 per annum, payable in ad- 
vance; four copies sent to one address for $10. 


*,* Country editors copying this entire in a conspicuous 
part of their paper, and cilling the attention of their read- 
ers to the advertisement, by sending the paper in which it 
appears, will be exchanged with. 


O3GOOD & CO., Publishers, 
_ je 136 Nass.u street, corner of Beekman. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


131 NASSAU STREET, 
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NEW MODERN FRENCH READER. 


D. APPLETON & CQ., 
Have just Published, 


MORCEAUX CHOISIES DES AU- | 
TEURS MODERNES, 


A LA USAGE DE LA JEUNESSE; 
With a Vocabulary of the New and Difficult Words and 
Idiomatic Phrases adopted in Modern French Literature. 


Ry F. ROWAN. 


Fdited by J. L. JEWETT, editor of Ollendorif's 
French System. 
I vol. L2mo. Price 75 cents. 

The chief object of the present volume is to offer the 
means of making the youth acquainted with the French 
Language, as it is spoken, and presented in the works of 
the modern authors of France, without the risk of sullying 
the mind of the young reader, by an introdaction to such 
scenes and principles, as but too often disgrace the pages 
of writers who would be an honor to humanity, were their 
moral qualities but equal to their genius. 

The second is to facilitate the task of the teacher, by 
endeavoring to render the work attractive in the eyes of the 
pupil; and such selections have therefore been made, as 
will, it is hoped, be interesting and entertaining to the 
young reader, while at the same time they will prove 
worthy specimens of the peculiar style of their respective 
authors, and sufficiently demonstrate the great idiomatic 
revolution which has taken place in the French Language, 
within the last quarter of a century. 

The American edition of the work is rendered still more 
valuable and interesting by the addition of extracts 
from the writings of Sismondi and Mignet, modern 
historians of distinguished merit. The vocabulary of new 
and difficult words and idiomatic phrases is also more con- 
veniently arranged for reference, and considerably enlarg- 
ed; while the whole has undergone thorough revision, 
with a view to accuracy in every particular; and 
the orthography has been made to contorm to that of the 
Dictionary of the Academy and the usage of modern 
writers. 

List of Authors.--Alex. Dumas, Alex. de Tocqueville, 
Altred de Vigny, Alph. Karr, Aug. Thierry, Bignon, 
Capefigue, De Balzac, De Lamartine, E. Souvestre, 


Eugéne Sue, F. Soulié, Guizot, Gust. de Beaumont, Jules | 


Janin, Leon Goslan, D’Aubigné, Mérimée, Michelet, Sal- 
vandy, Davallée, Thiers, Victor Hugo, Villemain, Sismon- 
di, Mignet. 

Lately Published, 


NEW DRAMATIC FRENCH READER, 


’ Ino nNyh m 
CHEFS-D’°EUVRES DRAMATIQUES 
DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 

Mis en Ordre Progressif, et Annotées, pour en faciliter 
Intelligence. 

Par A. A. COLLOT, 

Professeur de Langues et de Litterature. 

1 vol. 12mo. of 520 pages. Price $1. 

“ We have examined this book with great interest, and 
can confidently recommend it to students and teachers of 
the French language, as better adapted to the purposes of 


an elementary reading-book than any other with which | 
we are acquainted. It is made up of fourteen complete | 


dramas, taken ffrom the works of the best and purest 
writers, among which are the a names of Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, and Pironn. The pieces are systemati- 
cally arranged 
difficulties of the language are fully and clearly explained 
in the notes. To those who are desirous of speaking 
French this book is invaluable, as the conversational and 
idiomatic phrases, indispensable to this accomplishment, 
are met with on every page; and to those who wish to 


cultivate their taste, and to obtain a knowledge not only of | 


the French language, but of the writings of its most emi- 
nent dramatists, this volume will supply the place of vo- 


luminous collections not easy to be obtained. Its typogra- | 


hical accuracy and ecteeas has seldom been equalled 
nany French book that has heretofore issued from the 
press of this country.”"—Cour. & Eng. 


NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 
AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: 


Containing Fables, Select Tales, Remarkable 
Facts, Amusing Anecdotes, &c. 
WITH A DICTIONARY OF ALL THE WORDS 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 
BY M. DE FIVAS, 
Member of several Literary Societies. 
i neat vol. l6nio. Price 50 cents. 

This work has d through five editions in England, 
and rapidly found its way as a class-book into the most 
eminent publie and private seminaries. 

The pieces contained in this volume comprehend a 

t variety of subjects, and are generally of a mage f and 
familiar style ; the phrases will serve as elements of con- 
versation, and enable the student to read with facility 
other French books. 


In the Dictionary at the end, is given the meaning of 


every word contained in the book. 

The explanatory words are placed at the end of the 
book, instead ef at the foot of the page; by this method 
jearners will deriye considerable benefit. 


| and he has given the results of his scrutinizing investiga- 
| tion into the mysteries of nature with a quiet and beautiful 


| author spent some time in the countries bordering on the 
| Amazon, and writes with warmth and fluency concerning 
| its riches and luxuriance. We commend the book to 
| general favor.”—Courier & Enquirer. 


| reflections.” —.Mirror. 
| 
| which one is disposed to yawn. Its pictures of Brazilian 


| the world, possessing every requisite for an immense popu- 


in progressive order, and the idiomatical | 





4 New Edition--Price $1. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD 


oF 
LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal 
Numbers, and full Paradigms of the Regular and Irregular, 


Auxiliary, Reflective, and Impersonal Verbs. By J. J. 
Jewett. One volume, 12mo. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
APPLETON & CO., 


Have Just Published, 
A VOYAGE UP 


THE RIVER AMAZON, 


INCLUDING 
A RESIDENCE AT PARA. 
BY WILLIAM H. EDWARDS. 

One Neatly Printed Volume, 12mo. Price $1. 


“ We have read it with unmingled pleasure and interest, 
with which we remember to have read but few works of 
the kind, and we can recommend it, without hesitation, to 
the favorable regard of the public There is one 
pre-eminent merit in this work, such as is not often to be 
found in a narrative of this kind. The author has evi- 
dently travelled with both hiseyes and his ears wide open, 


simplicity, the earnest fidelity, and the warm aspirations 
ofa true and zealous naturalist.”"—Boston Post. 


“ {tis as pleasing, because unaffected and natural, a re- 
cord of travel as any that has of late met our eye from the 
American press. . - We have no doubt of the vo- 
lume being an acceptable one.”—Churchman. 


“ His narrative is highly interesting, and abounds in in- 
teresting and valuable information. Its descriptions are 
uncommonly graphic, and make the reader feel almost as 
it were a participator in the scenes which the book de- 
scribes.”— Troy Whig. 


“ [It depicts scenes in a region of the world hitherto al- 
most unknown, yet abundantly fruitful in interest. The 


“ His book is not only amusing as a book of travels in a 
strange country, but it is deeply interesting from the great 
amount of information it contains, and profitable from its 


“ It is an exceedingly well written book, over no page of 


life and character are full of interest, and the country of 
the Amazon, as here described, is, indeed, the garden of 


lation and extensive commerce.”’—Southern Chris. Advo. 


A SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS. 
| A CANOE VOYAGE 
MISSISSIPPI AND AROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 

BY CHARLES LANMAN. 
| One Volume, 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 63 cts. 


“ This is a pleasant narrative of travels. The writer 
| throws a charm over the scenes he visits, and awakens in 
| the mind of the reader a lively interest in his adventures 
| and associates, which will remain after the volume has 
| Jong been laid aside. In description of scenery he is pecu- 
| liarly happy—and reason , for he is artist as well as 
| author.”"—Commercial Advertiser. 


| “ Mr. Lanman has made a very interesting and not very 
| long narrative of his travels in Canals, and with Voya- 

geurs, in the far North-West. The reader accompanies 
| the traveller, with ease and pleasure, through wilderness 
| lands, to which he is himself a stranger; and closes the 
| book with a very correct idea of the scenery, aboriginals, 
| emigrant settlers, traditions, mines, and various objects 
| which make up the tout ensemble of that wild country.” — 
| Cincinnati Chronicle. 
| “This is a book vastly to our notion, and written to 
| the single purpose of gratifying the reader, which it is 
| certain todo. Mr. Lanman is an artist, not a mere pic- 

ture maker, but an exquisite landscape painter ; who, like 
Deas and a few others, have found their inspiration, not in 
| the musty galleries of the old world, but have gone to 
those purer fountains of information, the forest teachings 
| of our own country. As faras we have observed, the de- 

tails of Mr. Lanman are characterized by remarkable 

fidelity, and this, together with the minute observation 
| with which he invests his narration, makes it altogether 
| the most readable book we have seen during the year.”"—~ 
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NEW ENGLISH WORKS. 
Per Steamer Cambria. 

GLASS PAINTING. An Inquiry into the Difference of 
Style observable in Ancient Glass Paintings, especially 
in England ; with Hints on Glass Painting. By an Ama- 
teur. 2 vols. 8vo. (one vol. of Plates, and one of Text). 
Price $8. 
TAYLOR (W. C.)—Life and Times of Sir Robert Peet, 
Bart. Vol. 1, with portrait. $4. 
HENGSTENBERG (Dr.)—The Christology of the Oj4 
Testament, and Cominentary on the Messianic Positions 
of the Prophets. Abridged by the Rev. Thos. K. Arnold. 
1 vol. 8vo. $4 75. 
SMITH (Geo.)—The Patriarchal Age ; or, the History of 

Religion of Mankind, from the Creation to the Death of 
Isaac. 8vo. 83. 
FLEURY (Rev. C. M.)—Short Sermons on the Life of 
David, and on the 23d and 32d Psaims. &vo. & 
HOOK (Dr.)—Sermons ; suggested by the Miracles of Our 
Lord. Vol. 1,i2mo. $1 37. 
CHELIUS (Dr.)—System of Surgery. Translated from 
the German, With Notes, by Dr. J. H. South. Vol. 2 
(completing the work). $9. 
CRISP (Dr. E.)—A Treatise on the Structure, Diseases, 
and Injuries of the Blood- Vessels; with Statistical De- 
ductions. 8vo. 
HUNT (Dr. Thos.)—Practical Observations on the Patho- 
logy and Treatment of Certain Diseases of the Skin, 
generally pronounced Intractable. 8vo. $1 75. 
SOUTHEY (Robert and Caroline.)--Robin Hood ; a Frag 
ment, with other Poeins. I2mo0. $2 50. 
RIVER DOVE (The).—Some Quiet Thoughts on Angling 
12mo. $2 00. 
STODDART, THOS. T.—The Angler’s Companion to the 
Rivers and Lochs of Scotland. With steel plates and 
map. Post 8vo. $3 0U. 
EVELYN JOHN.—The Life of "Mrs. Godolphin. Now 
first published, and Edited by Saml. Wilberforce, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. Post 8vo. (old style). $1 75. 
RONALDSON MISS.—The Lady’s Book of Useful and 
Ornamental Knitting and Netting-Work. 62 cents. 
KNIGHT THOS.—Half Hours with the Best Authors, 
with Critical Notes. Vol. 1., portraits. $1 50. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS on the Impeachment of C. Ver- 
res, from the Text of Dempt’s Edition. with Marginal 
Summary. By Thos. Arnold, D.D. Third edition, 8vo. 
33 00. 


CHAMBER'S ROBT. Select Writings. Vol. 4. $1 25. 

KEITH, REV. DR.—Examination of Mr. Elliott’s Theory 

of the First Six Seals, and of the Death, Resurrection 

and Ascension of The Witnesses. I2mo. $1 37. 

SCHILLER, H.—Historical and Dramatic Works. Vol. 

3, cuts. Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid of Orleans, The 

Bride of Messina. $1 00. 

LA MARTINE, A. DE. —History of the Girondists, or Per 
sonal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Kevolu- 
tion. Translated by H.'T. Ryder. Vol.1. (Tobe com- 
pleted in 3 vols.) $1 00. 

ALISON, A.—History of Europe. New Edition. Vol.5 
and 6, each $1 75. 

STRICKLAND, AGNES.—Lives of the Queens of Eng 
land. Vol. 10. $2 75. 

HASKELL, REV. W.—Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie 
Anglicane. Vol. 3, and last. $4 75. 


APPLETON & CO., Importers, 
200 Broadway. 





NOW READY. 
Price Twenty-five Cents Each Volume. 


PICTURE STORY BOOKS. 


BY GREAT AUTHORS AND GREAT PALNTERS. 


— 


i. 
GENIUS GOODFELLOW ; 
THE WOOD-CUTTER’S DOG: 
THE SUBTERFUGE, and 
HONEST HUBERT. 
With Seventy-two Lilustrations. 
GOOD LADY BERTHA’S 


HONEY BROTH. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS,. 
With One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 


Ill. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


of 
PUNCHINELLO. 


Adapted from the French of Octave Fevtver, and Em 
bellished with One Hundred Designs. 


BEAN FLOWER 
PEA BLOSSOM. 


By CHARLES NODIER. 





South Carolinian 


Embellished with numerous Designs 
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THE LITERARY WORLD—C. F. HOFFMAN, Eprror. 


un of the Literary World is to off-r a medium 
Pn S Author and the Publisher, the Bookseller and 
the Bookbuyer, the Reader and the Critic, movy all commu- 
nicate with each other, as in a Literary Exchange. The 
true interests of all these parties are undoubtedly identi- 
cal, in all book transactions which are conducted in good 
faith; and by impartially placing their claim side by side 
with each other, The Literary World hoprs to hasten the 





acted upon. As a Gazette for Readers, Authors, and 
Publishers, its own success is nec rily dependent upon 
preserving the strictest impartiality when attempting to 
define the relations between these respective parties in any 
special instance, and this is the best guarantee that can be 
offered for the independence of the work. 


Reviews. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
[SECOND PAPER. ] 
Wuen Southey, in writing the life of this 
great man, ascribes his indifference to the 
fashions of the day, and his severe acts of 
fasting, prayer, and alms-giving to an “ affecta- 
tion of singularity,’ we can by no means as- 
sent to his judgment. Wesley was singularly 
nice in his personal habits, appearing always 
with “band and cassock,” his hair long and 
waving to his shoulders—he wore it in this 
way, he says, to “‘ avoid the expense of cutting 
and dressing, which was considerable at the 
time, and the sum thus saved was appropriated 
to the relief of the poor, and of prisoners 
whom he visited regularly on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the days of the betrayal and crucifix- 
ion of the blessed Saviour.” This mode of 
wearing his hair might have been becoming 
to the man, and he might have unconsciously 
felt the predilection for the style arise from 
this cause in part, but the deeper reason may 
be found in the elements of his mind, which 
were primitive and apostolic. ‘The great 
blemish in his character, according to Southey, 
was his love of power. ‘Truly we do not per- 
ceive this lowest exercise of superiority in the 
manifestations of Wesley, but the great fact 
of his wondrous power is not to be disputed. 
This point stamps him as a theological Napo- 
leon; but that imbecile love of power which is 
the petty impulse of inferior minds we do not 
discern in the man. He frankly alludes to his 
influence over othersandas frankly avers, “truly 
it is not of mine own seeking”’—and never 








was power more piously, more wisely, and | 


more conscientiously exercised; addressing | points that out as the great medium both to 


| power and fame. 


the conference at one time he says: 
“Count Zinzendorf loved to keep all things 


closely, but that he loved to do all things open- | his graadmother was a niece to Thomas Ful- 


ly, and would therefore tell them all he knew of 
the matter. A few persons, at the beginning, 
came to him in London, and desired him to ad- 
vise and pray with them: others did the same 
im Various parts of the kingdom, and they in- 
creased everywhere. ‘ The desire,’ said he, 
was on their part, not on mine : my desire was 
to live and die in retirement; but I did not see 
that I could refuse them my help, and be guilt- 
less before God. Here commenced my power; 
namely, a power to appoint when, where, and 
how they should meet; and to remove those 
Whose life showed that they had no desire to flee 
from the wrath to come. And this power re- 
mained the same, whether people meeting to- 
gether were twelve, twelve hundred, or twelve 
thousand.” In a short time some of these per- 
Sons said they would not sit under him for 
nothing, but would subscribe quarterly. He 
made answer, that he would have nothing, be- 
cause he wanted nothing; for his fellowship 
supplied him with all, and more than all he 
Wanted. But they a that money was 
Wanted to pay for the lease of the Foundry, and 
for putting it in repair. Upon that ground he 
suffered them to subscribe. ‘Then I asked,’ 


said he, * Who will take the trouble of receiving 


‘me as long as I chose’ 
era when this truth shall be generally understood and | 
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this money, and paying it where it is needful ? 
One said, [ will do it, and keep the account for 
you : so here was the first steward. Afterward 
{ desired one or two more to help me as stew- 
ards ; and, in process of time, a greater number. 
Let it be remarked, it was I myself, not the peo- 
ple, who chose tie stewards. and appointed to 
each the distinct work wherein he was to help 
The same prescription 
he pleaded with regard to his authority over the 
lay preachers. The first of these offered to 
serve him as sons, as he should think proper to 
direct. ‘ Observe,’ said he, ‘ these likewise de- 
sired me, not I them. And here commenced my 
power to appoint each of these, when, where, 
and how to labor; that is, while he chose to 
continue with me; for each had a power to go 
away when he pleased, as I had also to go away 
from them, or any of them, if I saw sufficient 
cause, The case continued the same when the 
number of preachers increased. I had just the 
same power still to appoint when, and where, 
and how each should help me; and to tell any, 
if I saw cause, ‘I do not desire your help any 
longer.’ On these terms, and no other, we join- 
ed at first ; on these we continue joined. They 
do me no favor in being directed by me. It is 
true my reward is with the Lord ; but at present 
[ have nothing from it but trouble and care, and 
often a burden I scarce know how to bear.” 


We have no right to question the truthful- 
ness of assertions like these, bearing the in- 
ternal stamp of sincerity, and uttered by a 
man whose whole career passed in the pre- 


sence of thousands, scrutinized by malice, | 
envy, and misrepresentation of every kind, can- | 
not afford a single instance of treachery, | 


falsehood, or the slightest insincerity of pur- 
pose. Had Wesley accomplished less in the 
world, we might expend pages in our admi- 
ration of this one great moral trait—but he 
has done so much that he must stand as a 
whole, one trait blending itself with another, 
till entire unity is produced. 
courageous zeal of a Luther, he combined the 
persuasive eloquence of a St. Paul; with the 


austerity, singleness, and devotion of Loyola, | 


he possessed likewise the Legislative wisdom 
of the early founders of our Republic, his 
system of church government being singular- 
ly analogous to our own political institutions. 
He possessed all the intellectual resources re- 
quisite for the founder of a sect, and as such 
he is immortal; for the history of the world 


The peculiarities of the Wesley family 
might of itself suggest something remarkable ; 


ler, and his ancestors had been found amongst 
the sturdy dissenters of the Commonwealth ; 
notwithstanding this, both the father and mo- 


ther of John Wesley were amongst the most | 


strenuous supporters of the Church of Eng- 
land,.a bias obtained not by accident or con- 
venience, but by a severe examination of the 
subject, and a conviction of what they regard- 
ed as truth. 

Of the mother it is difficult to speak without 
penegyric. Singularly clear and command- 
ing of intellect, she seems to have rivalled 
her son in her transparent sense of truth. In 
her powers of mifd, we may best compare 
her with our own Mrs. Hutchinson, whose 
strong intellect raised such unwonted commo- 
tion amongst the fathers of New England. 
Her prudence and equanimity must have been 
most admirable, for we read that her husband 
having observed that she did not say Amen at 
the prayers for King William, questioned her 
upon the subject, when she admitted that she 
had never done so, not regarding him as king. 
“ Whereat he was so greatly enraged that he 





With the, 





mounted his horse and rode away, declaring 
he would never live with her as husband while 
she held to that opinion.” The good woman 
busied herself with her household, and betook 
herself to prayer, but strongly attached to her 
husband as she was, we read of no imbecile 
complaints nor misgiving, nor any change of 
political sentiment. Susan Wesley was not 
the woman to lightly adopt or yield an opinion 
—she had known too well the sturdy arro- 
gance of the man she loved, and his steady exer- 
cise of family authority, to hazard collisions 
upon this unessential point, and therefore had 
for years kept a submissive silence: he at 
length detected the absence of her voice in 
the amen of the household, and demanded the 
cause. She confessed the truth, and the stout 
advocate for political reform rode away as we 
have seen. 

Fortunately King William died at the end 
of the year, and Samuel Wesley returned to 
his noble-minded wife, for the Founder of Me- 
thodism as yet was not, and he was to be the 
first fruits of this re-union. 

It will be seen from these things that the 
family was made up of no ordinary materials. 

_ The fine matronly woman, who gave nineteen 
children to the world, governed her household 
with wise, yet loving and energetic sway. In 
the absence of her husband, she was in the 
habit of sustaining prayer and the reading of 
the scriptures in her own family, to which the 
neighbors upon the Sabbath begged admission, 
as at that time she read a sermon aloud, and 
went through with the services of the church. 
This was reported to Mr. Wesley, and he 
wrote to her concerning it, desiring her to 
abstain from practices which were not in order 
in the church and unbecoming a woman. 
Hear her reply given partly in the words of 
Southey. 


*© As she was a woman, so was she also mis- 
tress of a large family ; and though the superior 
charge lay upon him as their head and minister, 
yet, in his absence, she could not but look upon 
every soul which he had left under her care as a 
‘talent committed to her under a trust by the 

great Lord of all the families of heaven and 
learth. ‘If, she added, ‘I am unfaithful to Him 
or to you, in neglecting to improve these talents, 
| how shall I answer unto Him, when He shall 
command me to render an account of my stew- 
|ardship ?? The objections which arose from his 
| own station and character she left entirely to his 
|own judgment. Why any person should reflect 
upon him, because his wife endeavored to draw 
| people to church, and restrain them, by reading 
| and other persuasions, from profaning the Sab- 
/bath, she could not conceive ; and if any were 
|mad enough to do so, she hoped he would not 
|regard it. ‘ For my own part,’ she says, * I value 
|no censure on this account: I have long since 
shook hands with the world; and I heartily 
wish [ had never given them more reason to 
speak against me.’ As to the proposal of letting 
some other person read for her, she thought her 
husband had not considered what a people they 
were ; not a man among them could read a ser- 
mon without spelling a good part of it, and how 
would that edify the rest? And none of her 
own family had voices strong enough to be heard 
by so many. After stating these things clearly 
and judiciously, she concluded thus, in reference 
to her own duty as a wife : ‘ If you do, after all, 
think fit to dissolve this assembly, do not tell 
me that you desire me to do it, for that will not 
satisfy my conscience ; but send me your positive 
command, in such full and express terms as may 
absolve me from guilt and punishment for neg- 
lecting this opportunity of doing good, when 
you and | shall appear before the great and awful 
tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ.’” 


One scarcely knows which most to admire 








in this letter, the dignified intellect of the 
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Christian woman, or the submissiveness of the | Holy Living and Dying, and Schlegel’s Life 
wife. Thus it will be seen that John Wesley | of God in the Soul of Man; these works 
was accustomed early in life to a bold grapple | cannot fail of their effect upon minds in 
with truth as arising from the nature of | the least disposed to spirituality ; the monkish 
things. It is a curious coincidence that the tendency of the first not being unpleasing to a 
mother of Wesley made use of the same susceptible fancy. Later in life we find him 
figure in describing a conflagration, which familiar with the writings of the wonderful 
Napoleon pr wean used at the burning of German shoemaker,* sitting at the feet of 
Moscow, changing the element into its antago- Bishop Law, and going a long journey on foot 
nist. water. ‘Ihe house in which they lived | into Germany, for the purpose of learning the 
took fire, and was consumed with all its con- truth from Count Zinzendorf. [nm all these 
tents. Mrs. Wesley being ill at the time, found things we perceive the original tendency of 
it difficult to escape, so sudden and urgent his mind, from the first, delighting in the 
was the peril. “She could not. reach the spiritual, emulous of the severest virtue, eager 
garden door, and was not able to climb for truth, and singularly teachable in_ spirit. 
to the windows—after three times attempting We see from these sources the gradual build- 
to brave the flames, she says,‘I sank upon ing up of this most remarkable man. We see 
my knees, beseeching Jesus Christ if it were too the clearness and courage with which he 
— to save me from this dreadful death. frees himself from the errors of each, how- 
then waded through the fire and escaped into ever much his fancy might at the commence- 
the street.’ ” ment have been touched by their doctrines. 
The remarkable preservation of John who The opinions of these men passed through his 
was six years old at this time, impressed his mind, and no one will doubt that the best. part 
mother greatly, and she conceived from that of the truth involved therein adhered to him, 
time that he had been reserved for some great while all that was foreign, noxious, or imprac- 
work, and devoted herself earnestly to prepare ticable, was cast aside like unworthy chaff. 
him for whatever might be God's will con- All this time Wesley adhered to the 
cerning him. “ Lord give me grace to do this Church of England, and the struggle seems to 
sincerely and prudently,” she says in her jour- have been great and protracted before Method- 
nal, “and bless my attempts with good suc- ism in its organized form was clearly defined 
cess.” When John was about twelve years to his mind. Although he had adopted ex- 
old, some singular appearances took place in tempore prayer and preaching, he stil! held to 
the family which to this day have never been the horns of the altar., But this state of things 
satisfactorily explained. Southey inclines de- could not well continue, reform was needed— 
cidedly to the supernatural nature of these the English poor were stupid, ignorant, and 
sounds, which continued to disturb the family debased, for the want of a suitable teacher of 
for many months. Coleridge tries to account the truth—a cry was needed in the wilderness 
for them by asserting that a “contagious ner- of poverty, degradation, and suflering, which 
vous disease, the acme or intensest form of then existed, and which the enlightenment of 
which is catalepsy,” existed in the family for subsequent years has not yet removed—by 
the time being: but, as these noises suddenly which hope and peace might spring to these 
ceased, or the disease did not linger to afflict | blind and bewildered beings. Then arose the 
any member singly of the family, after others strong, clear tones of John Wesley in the ears 
had been sured, bax all seemed to have been of the neglected masses; and the tired and 
simultaneously and miraculously cured—we crushed artisan, the worn-out operative, and 
do not see that the question is at all relieved the sooty and half-blinded collier, wept tears of 
of its difficulties by his solution, especially tenderness at the utterance of human sympa- 
when we remember that the dog seems to thy. The gospel was preached to the poor; 
have been affected in the same way, and to not in huge cathedrals, where the dainty 
have suffered such extreme terror that he | nerve would shrink from the presence of the 
would fly to the nearest person for shelter, | outpouring of the great earnest, rough heart, 
crouching and trembling with fear; as dogs just alive to the urgent needs of a living soul— 
are not subject to catalepsy, the mystery is as no, such broad hearts needed the free dome of 
t as ever. It certainly seems to have heaven, and the uncompacted sense of the 
n a very matter-of-fact ghost, nothing of | Universal, for the utterance of their strong 
the “ weird” kind, nor the “ majesty of Den- needs—they needed the “groanings of the 
mark” kind, but a clattering, crashing imp, , spirit that cannot be uttered,” for how should 
which the girls familiarly denominated “ Jef- | these dumb souls speak, who have no words to 
frey.” | tell what is swelling within them? Let them 
Surrounded by circumstances like these, “cry mightily unto God,” for man has closed 
trained by such a mother, we are not in the | their lips and blinded their sight, and bowed 
least surprised at the career of John Wesley. down their backs till they are like poor beasts, 
This mother became the councillor of her which can only give out wordless moans, by 
children through the period of a long life, and which we learn the excess of their agony. 
John particularly seems to have relied much) John Wesley was not a man to shrink from 
upon the wisdom and importance of her sug-| these things, He stood serenely before them, 
tions. On one occasion the clear, strong beseeching the great God to pour light into 
judging woman writes her son, “ Would you | their hearts, and send the peace which “ passeth 
judge of the lawfulness, or unlawfulness of | understanding.” From that time the neglect- 
pleasure, take this rale—‘ whatever weakens | ed poor have found a temple of God in every 
your reason, impairs the tenderness of your | grove, and beside every still water, and the 
conscience, obscures your sense of God, or takes | words of the “sweet singer of Methodism” 
off the relish of spiritual things; in short,| may still be heard stealing from under the 
whatever increases the strength and authority | arches of the old woods, in the silence of mid- 
of your body over your mind, that thing is sin| night, or, at the earliest dawn. The appear- 
to you, however innocent in itself.’ ” ance of Wesley marks a great era in the his- 
At this time the constant companions of| tory of the race. However much we may 
Wesley were the well known work called 
Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, 
which he afterwards translated and published 
for the benefit of his people ; Jeremy Taylor’s 














* Jacob Beman, who may be regarded as the founder 
of the mystics. Itis very certain that one willing to ex- 
amine the subject will find Swedenborg must have been 
nearly as much indebted to this singular man for his doc- 
trines, as to any remarkable revelations of his own, 
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differ in our views of these things, we cannot 
fail to see that wonderful good has resulted 
from his mission. To this, more than any 
other course, must be ascribed the gradus| 
elevation of the lower classes—their improve- 
ment, morally, intellectually, and physically 
Wesley poured the fervor of his own life. 
giving zeal into this inert mass, and the leayen 
is operating to this day, and will continue to 
operate until the urgencies of a future day 
shall develope another, and another, who, be- 
holding the “horses and chariots of Israel” 
bearing heavenward the great precursors of 
Truth, shall cry, “My Father, my Father.” 
and receive the mantle and the spirit, in double 
portion, of those who have “finished their 
work.” 

Wesley was not a man designed for the 
ease or the comfort of ordinary life. He loved 
labor for its own sake—poverty and hardship 
were never bugbears of a childish fancy to 
his full manly sight; poetry, which at first be- 
guiled his youth, he abandoned as a hindrance 
to the spiritual career in which he started in 
the onset of life. Even his great learning he 
came to despise, as it were, only so as it could 
be made instrumental in good to men. He 
refused to settle over the people at Epworth, 
where his father had ministered so many 
years, because, as he says in a most charac- 
teristic letter, “1 could not stand my ground 
there for a month, against intemperance in 
sleeping, eating, and drinking ; my spirit would 
be dissolved; the cares and desires of the 
world roll back with a full tide upon me, and 
while I preached to others I should be myseli 
acastaway.” ‘This is affecting language— 
the language of a man of full health, impulse, 
and a full share, likewise, of sensual tendency ; 
yet, who had taken his course, and was not 
only equal to the task, but ready to abide the 
issue. 

True, by refusing to take charge of this 
parish, his family was left destitute, and his old 
father was filled with grief; but Jobn Wesley 
was not ‘a man for a family, nor a man for a 
day—his mission was more extended. He 
was not a social man—his tendencies certain!y 
were of that kind, but the truth as it appeared 
to him, taught him to regard these things as so 
many hindrances to the great work before him. 
and he learned to disregard them ; learned to 
stifle the affections, in order that he might pre- 
sent a sacrifice of himself entire, to God. All 
this he sincerely believed. We may blame 
him—we may regret the fact—we may call it 
enthusiasm—what we will—but had John 
Wesley acted other than he did, he would have 
been false to his great mission, and false to the 
truth in his own soul. 

In the middle of life he contracted marriage 
with a widow, who seems to have little under- 
stood the nature of the man to whom she was 
conjoined. The marriage was unhappy, and 
the tone of mind prevailing with Wesley could 
not be understood or appreciated by an ordi- 
nary woman. 


«<* Know me,’ said he, in one of his letters to 
her, ‘ and know yourself. Suspect me no more, 
asperse Me no more, provoke me no more: do 
not any longer contend for mastery, for powe' 
money, or praise ; be content to be a private, 1" 
significant person, known and Joved by God and 
me, Attempt no more to abridge me of my 
liberty, which I claim by the laws of God an¢ 
man; leave me to be governed by God and ™ 
own conscience : then shall I govern you with 
gentle sway, even as Christ the Church. He 


reminded her that she had laid to his wee 
things that he knew not, robbed him, betraye 

his confidence, revealed his secrets, given him 4 
thousand treacherous wounds, and made it her 
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business so to do, under the pretence of vindi- 
cating her own character; ‘ whereas,’ said he, | 
‘ of what importance is your character to man- | 
kind? If you was buried just now, or if you | 
had never lived, what loss would it be to the | 
cause of God?” | 
This is certainly most apostolic, but we fear | 
few women of modern days would feel them-. 
selves flattered by it. There are other pas-| 
in his letters, so fullof honest truth and | 


cessary to meet the new order of things—thus | his venerable appearance. His face was re- 
the way was prepared to establish the sect markably fine ; his complexion fresh to the last 
here, where the separation had already week of his life; his eye quick, and keen, and 
taken place between King and Country, | 2¢tive. When you met him in the street of a 
Church and Bishop. Wesley, assuming the Piste po wll eae ‘ag alratager cd 

s « } e © Ds ile > 3 
right ot Presbyter of the Church of England, to | and bright as silver, but by his pace and manner, 
ordain ministers to this great work in a coun- | both indicating that all his minutes. were num- 
try where all was new, ordained Dr. Thomas | bered, and that not one was to be lost. ‘ Though 
Cooke superintendent, or rather Bishop of | { am always in haste,’ he says of himself, ‘am 
America. And here, without doubt, the order | never in a hurry; because I never undertake 


right affection, that no wife worthy of such a is likely to extend itself as it has hitherto done, 
husband could fail to be impressed thereby— as being most congenial to the people and in- 





but this was the great mistake of Wesley. He | 
should not have married at all, or, designing to | 
do so, a woman upon the model of his mother | 
only should have filled the honorable station of 
wile. 

Our limits forbid us to say what we could 
wish upon the final development of Methodism. 
That Wesley’s prospective mind saw the evils 
to which it was exposed from the ignorance, 
over-zeal, and indiscretion of his helpers, as he 
was compelled to call his coadjutors, is sufli- | 
ciently evident—he sought by the most un- | 
wearied attention on his own part, to obviate | 
these hazards, The following are some of the | 
rules drawn up by the hand of Wesley himself. 
The principal of a Monastic institution would 
scarcely be more exacting in his requirements, 
nor more rigid in the enforcement of the rules 
of his order than this great disciplinarian :— 


“1. Be diligent. Never be unemployed a 
moment : never be triflingly employed. Never 
while away time ; neither spend any more time 
at any place than is strictly necessary. 

“2. Be serious. Let your motto be, Holiness 
to the Lord. Avoid all lightness, jesting, and 
foolish talking. 

“3. Converse sparingly and cautiously with 
women ; particularly with young women in pri- 
vate. 

“4. Take no step towards marriage without 
first acquainting us with your design. 

“5. Believe evil of no one ; unless you see it 
done, take heed how you credit it. Put the 
best construction on everything: you know the 
Judge is always supposed to be on the prisoner's 
side, 

“6. Speak evil of no one; else your word, 
especially, would eat as doth acanker. Keep 
your thoughts within your own breast, till you 
come to the person concerned. 

“7. Tell every one what you think wrong in 
him, and that plainly, and as soon as may be, 
else it will fester in your heart. Make all haste 
to cast the fire out of your boson. 

“8. Do not affect the gentleman. You have 
no more to do with this character than with that 
of a dancing-master. A preacher of the gospel 
is the servant of all. 

“9. Be ashamed of nothing but sin ; not of 
fetching wood (if time permit) or of drawing 
Water; not of cleaning your own shoes, or your 
heighbor’s. 

“10, Be punctual. Do everything exactly at 
the time: and, in general, do not mend our 
tules, but keep them; not for wrath, but for con- 
science’ sake, 

“11. You have nothing to do but to save 
souls. Therefore spend and be spent in this 
Work. And go always, not only to those who 
want you, but to those who want you most. 

** (2. Act in all things, not according to your 
own will, but as a son in the gospel. As such, 
itis your part to employ your time in the man- 
her which we direct ; partly in preaching," and 
visiting the flock, from house to house ; partly 
in reading, meditation, and prayer. Above all, 
if you labor with us in our Lord’s vineyard, it is 
needtul that you should do that part of the work 
which we advise, at those times and places 
Which we judge most for his glory.” 


The times were favorable to the mission of 





stitutions of the country. 

We must close our too protracted article 
with a few extracts from Southey, remarkable 
for their force and beauty. 


“* The Norman conquest produced more good 


than evil, by bringing our church into a closer | 


connexion with Rome, for the light of the world 
was there—dim, indeed, and obfuscated, un- 
trimmed, and wavering in the socket, but living, 
and burning still. A fairer ideal of Utopian 
policy can scarcely be contemplated than the 
papal scheme, if it could be regarded apart from 
the abuses, the frauds, and the crimes to which 
it has given birth. An empire was to be erect- 
ed, not of force, but of intellect, which should 
bind together all nations in the unity of faith, 
and in the bond of peace. Its members were 
to direct the councils of princes and the con- 
sciences of all men; for this purpose they were 
chosen from the rest of mankind in early youth, 
and trained accordingly, or they volunteered in 
maturer life when weaned from the world and 
weary of its vanities. They were relieved, by a 
liberal provision, from any care for their own 
support ; the obligation of celibacy precluded 
those prudential anxieties which might other- 
wise have employed too large a portion of their 
time and of their thoughts, or have interfered in 
any way with that service to which they were 
devoted ; and they were exempted from the se- 


cular power, that they might discharge their | 


religious duty freely and without fear. By the 
wise and admirable institution of tithes, a tenth 
part of all property was rescued from the ordi- 
nary course of descent in which it would else 
have been absorbed, and formed into an ample 
establishment for the members of this intellect- 
ual aristocracy, in their different degrees. He 
who entered the Church, possessing the requi- 
site knowledge, ability, and discretion, however 
humble his birth, might aspire to wealth, rank, 
and honors, which would make the haughtiest 
barons acknowledge him for their peer, and to 
authority before which kings trembled, and 
against which emperors struggled in vain. 

** Let us confess that human ambition never 
proposed to itself grander aim, and that all other 
schemes of empire for which mankind have bled, 
appear mean and contemptible when compared 
to this magnificent conception. And much was 
accomplished for which all succeeding ages have 
reason to be grateful. For by their union with 
Rome (and that union could only be preserved 
by their dependence), the distant churches were 
saved from sinking into a state of utter ignorance 
and degradation like that of the Abyssinians or 
Armenians; Christendom, because of this union, 
was more than a name ; and, therefore, notwith- 
standing its internal divisions and dissensions, 
on the great occasion when its vital interests 
were at stake, felt that it had one heart, one life, 
and acted with one impulse. Had it not been 


any more work than I can go through with per- 
fect calmness of spirit. It is true, [ travel four 
or five thousand miles in a year; but I generally 
travel alone in my carriage, and, consequently, 
am as retired ten hours a day as if | were in a 
wilderness. On other days, I never spend less 
than three hours (frequently ten or twelve) in 
the day alone. So there are few persons who 
spend so many hours secluded from all com- 
pany.’ Thus it was that he found time to read 
|much, and write voluminously. After his eight- 
lieth year, he went twice to Holland, a country 
in which Methodism, as Quakerism had done 
|before it, met with a certain degree of success. 
|Upon completing his eighty-second year, he 
| says, ‘ Is anything too hard for God? It is now 
eleven years since I have felt any such thing as 
weariness. Many times I speak till my voice 
fails, and I can speak no longer. Frequently I 
|walk till my strength fails, and [ can walk no 
‘further; yet, even then, I feel no sensation of 
| Weariness, but am perfectly easy from head to 
;foot. I dare not impute this to natural causes. 
It is the will of God.’ A year afterwards he says, 
/¢I am a wonder to myself! I am never tired 
‘(such is the goodness of God) either with writ- 
| ing, preaching, or travelling. One natural cause, 
undoubtedly, is, my continual exercise, and 
change of air. How the latter contributes to 
health I know not ; but certainly it does.’ ” 


| Homer’s Iliad. Translated by William Mun- 
| ford. In two volumes. Vol. I. Boston. 


[SECOND PAPER. ] 

‘In a former article, to which the work now 
before us afiorded rather an occasion than a 
subject, we devoted some little time to an ex- 
‘amination into the cause of the invariable 
| failure of all English poets, how distinguished, 
| how erudite, how brilliant soever, in rendering 
‘the great epic poem of the Heroic ages, into 
their own a a 

| The failure we set down as an admitted 
fact; not thinking it worth the while to prove 
what every one is ready to admit, who is com- 
petent to speak on the subject—that Homer 
remains yet to be translated. 

The cause of this invariable failure, we 
have satisfied ourselves, and we trust satisfied 
some among our readers likewise, is to be 
found in the injudicious selection of metre on 
|the part of the two most eminent of Homer's 
\translators, Sotheby and Pope; and in the 
inability of Cowper to deal powerfully with 
blank verse, which he chose as his vehicle ; 
and in truth, in his general tameness and want 
of energy and vigor. . 

The conclusion at which we further arrived 
is this—that the measure, in which success is 
‘most likely to be attained in rendering the 
Iliad into English, is the old double-cadenced 
| ballad rhythm, which Chapman has adopted ; 











Wesley. The final se ion of our coun 
from England rendered unusual measures + 





for the crusades, Mohammedism would have | whose translation, were it not in parts very 
barbarized the world. And had it not been for rough and inelegant, at times deformed by ob- 
the elevation of the clerical character, Christen- | solete and even vulgar words and phrases, 
dom itself would have continued in a state of | and often degraded by the petty conceits and 
barbarism, and even retrograded further; for i de mots which were the fashion in his 
birth would have been the only distinction, and | day, would come very near to the thing de- 
arms the only honorable pursuit. sired, that is to say, to a veritable transfusion 
The following is a description of the old age | of the fire, sublimity, force, and simplicity of 
of Wesley :— Homer, into vigorous and Saxon-English. 
«Mr. Wesley still continued to be the same It now remains to us to examine the author 
marvellous old man. No one who saw him, before us, with that attention which his elabo- 
even casually, in his old age, can have forgotten | rate attempt deserves; premising that we do 
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not even look for more than partial and imper-| 
fect success in a metre, which we think so ill 
accommodated to the purpose, as blank verse. 

But, before entering upon the merits and 
demerits of Mr. Munford’s work, we shall 
state briefly the points which we consider 
the great desiderata of a poetical translation 
from a poem in any foreign tongue; as on its 
variance from, or coincidence with these, we 
shall found our praise or censure. 

In the first place, then, we must insist upon 
absolute fidelity to the original ; fidelity to the 
letter, and fidelity to the spirit likewise. A 
translator must on no account alter, omit, or. 
extenuate ; much less, add, adorn, or interpo- 
late. At the same time, he must so translate, 
that while giving to every word its full equi- 
valent, he may avoid the slightest shadow of | 
foreign idiom—that, while being literal, in the 
strictest signification of the word, his work 
shall seem to be original English. ‘The scho- 
lar must be enabled to discover in every line 
the force of the original; yet the unlearned 
reader, also, must tind no evidence of any 
foreign origin; but must be able to read and 
admire, as if it were a genuine and fresh pro- 
duction of the indigenous muse. 

It must, in a word, be strict as a translation ; 
and beautiful withal as a poem. 

Few translations, it is true, of the classic 
authors, meet this twofold requirement; many 
fail in both articles. Pope’s Iliad is a beauti- 
ful poem ; but it is not even a bad translation. 
Cowper’s is a tolerable translation, but an in- 
sufferably dull book. Chapman in parts is 
exquisite,as both poet and translator. We 
shall see anon what rank must be assigned to 
Mr. Munford; and, although we propose at 
times to lay before our readers parallel pas- 
sages to his, from his different rivals, we shall 
do so, not for the purpose of comparison—for 
of all kinds of criticism, in our opinion, com- 
parative criticism is the meanest and most 
unsatisfactory—but in illustration of opinions 
advanced. It is on broad principles that the 
work must be judged, not that it is superior to 
this, or inferior to that. 

But now to come to the point, Mr. Munford 
has selected, as we observed before, blank 
verse as the vehicle of hisexpression. But he | 
has not, as he himself informs us, “ imitated 
Milton, or any other writer ; with a boldness,” 
he says, “which some may consider presump- 
tuous, I have made an attempt to adopt a style 
of my own, sedulously avoiding that inverted 
and perplexed arrangement, which too often 
prevails in the structure of this species of me-_ 
tre; for, in my opinion, it is not impossible 
to combine in blank verse ease and smoothness, | 
with strength and variety.” 

Here we are of opinion that Mr. Munford 
has fallen into a lamentable error; and has by 
the very efforts which he has made to attain | 
what he unfortunately deemed excellence, de- | 
feated his own intention. 

The very inversion and perplexed arrange- | 
ment, as he terms it, of the Miltonic verse are 
the precise circumstances which give the metre | 
that wondrous ease and smoothness, which | 
Milton, and he almost alone, has known so ad- | 
mirably to combine with strength and variety. 

Liberated from the restraints of rhyme, 


| preceded or follow 


Of all the masters of harmony, who ever 
have’ composed in our grand and copious, 
though at times harsh and intractable tongue, 
Milton is unquestionably the greatest. And it 
is to his admirable skill in versification, no less 
than to the magnificence of his language, the 
greatness of his subject, and the sublimity of 
his invention, that he owes his everduring re- 
nown. 

Blank verse was especially his own domi- 


-nion ; and no one before or since his day has 


produced any system comparable to his, either 
for force, variety, or sweetness. 

The base of blank verse, as every one knows, 
is a decasyllabic lambic line, the accent fall- 
ing on the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and 
tenth syllables. Many persons, who have 
composed in this metre, have been so ignorant 
of its real qualities and variations, as to sup- 
pose that this is the only form of it—and the 
rule ; and have gone so far as to force all lines, 
however musically various, down to this ima- 
ginary standard, by the elision of vowels and 
syllables, which is entirely foreign to the spi- 
rit of the English language, altogether unal- 
lowable and absurd; and which, if permitted, 
would mangle and curtail the fair proportions 
of the rhythm; render it heavy and monoto- 
nous, and deprive it of all its rich and change- 
ful melody. 

Into this sad error Mr. Munford has fallen. 
The fact is, that the real rhythm of the blank 
verse merely insists that there shall be five 
accented syllables, one of which must invari- 
ably be the last—the other four accents 
occupying the last four syllables of the four 
preceding feet of the verse ; each of which feet 


_may consist of three instead of two syllables. 


In other words, every accented syllable may be 
, at the option of the poet, 
by one or two unaccented syllables; and it is 
by delicacy of management in this very point 
that all the grace and variety of the measure 
are gained. 

To instance our meaning, here is the first 
line of Mr. Munford’s poem, a true blank 
verse, of the simplest and least artificial form : 

“ Of Peleus’ son Achilles, sing, O Muse.” 

This, it will be seen at once, is a pure ten- 
syllabled Iambic, scanned and accentuated 
thus— 


Of Pé | leus son | Achill | es, sing, | O Muse. | 


and this is the only form of line which he has 
admitted, with very rare exception, through his 
whole poem. 

Here again is another line, of Milton, a per- 
fectly correct blank verse, constructed on the 
soundest principles of the art, though as differ- 
ent from the preceding as one line can be from 
another. 

“ And many an amorous, many an humorous lay.” 

This line is scanned, and accentuated thus— 
And ma | ny an am | orous, ma | ny an him | orous lay. 

The respective and necessary position of 
the accents being duly preserved, although the 
verse, instead of ten, contains fourteen sylla- 
bles; and has but one pure Iambic foot, the 
first. 

We have seen this line printed, by some 
sublime blockhead of the old school, thus— 

And man’ an am’rous, man’ an hum’rous lay, 


which compel the singular choice of words by which magnificent proceeding, it is certainly 
and expression, blank verse, if written in a/ forced down to the standard of ten syllables, 
series of lines, without poetical involution, | though it is no longer either English or poetry. 
without artificial and studied pauses, and| In Massinger, lines of even greater varia- 
without a diction of the noblest, is certain to tion from ordinary forms will be constantly 
degenerate into mere stilted prose; and, if| found; and it must not for a moment be 
printed without linear arrangement, will ex-| imagined that these variations have arisen 
ceedingly often be undistinguishable from| from negligence or ignorance. They have 
prose. evidently been most studiously aimed at, and 
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most artificially arranged ; and though it were 
easy indeed to use them superabundantly, and 
so to produce roughness and inelegance, there 
cannot be a doubt that sparingly and judicioys- 
ly interspersed they give variety, relieve the 
formality and stiffness of the set rhythm, and 
both themselves enrich the measure, and by 
their contrast heighten the grace and smoot}i- 
ness of the more regular and more harmonious 
lambics. 

Such lines are this— 

4 “~— “4 very peremptory, pray you stay; I once held 
nn 

which must be scanned thus— 

You are vé|ry péremp|tory pray | you stay | 1 once 
héld | you, 

And again, this other, the last which we 
shall quote, as two examples are as good as 
two thousand te elucidate our meaning— 

And punish | ment 6 | vertake him | when he least | ex 
pects it. 

Now, it is by the very artful and judicious 
intermixture of lines, more or less complicated 
in form, more or less dissolved into anapwstic 
or dactylic rhythm, that Milton has rendered 
his style of blank verse so wonderfully grand, 
so various, and so sweet withal, and melodious 
in its variety. 

And it is by the very care with which he 
has avoided all such variations from the settled 
Iambic scale, which he has adopted, regarding 
probably all such lines as we have quoted, 
hundreds of which are to be found in Paradise 
Lost, as instances of negligence and inaccu- 
racy, or, at least, as sins against ease and 
smoothness, that Mr. Munford has robbed his 
poem of one of the greatest charms belonging 
to the measure he has chosen. 

It is the very greatness of its license that 
renders English blank verse so beautiful ; and 
it is to the poet that this license can be regu- 
lated only by the nice perceptions of a delicate 
ear, that the difficulty of managing it must be 
attributed ; and the consequent rarity of suc- 
cess among those who have aspired to use it, in 


| modern times. 


We cannot, therefore, award to Mr. Mun- 
ford that praise to which we imagine he would 
suppose him to be the most justly entitled—that, 
we mean, of building the lofty structure o! 
verse in its fairest or grandest form. Had he 
done so, we should have had no hesitation in 
awarding to him the palm of excellence as 4 
translator of Homer, beyond all other compe- 
titors ; but the truth is, that although his ver- 
sification is very correct, it is unfortunately 
liable to the charge of sameness and mono- 
tony; and his diction, which he has been stu- 
dious, too studious in our opinion, to render «= 
simple and natural as ible, eschewing al! 
the old phraseology of the Elizabethan era, and 
tying himself down to the somewhat emas- 
culated English of the present day, is in like 
manner less spirited and striking than it might 
have been, had its author wielded a more vet- 
turous and dashing pen. 

For all this, however, it must not be st)- 
posed that this work does not possess grea! 
merit—for it is in many points a very superior 

roduction, and shows itself, at every line, \ 
“ the work of a scholar and a man of taste. 
Its faults are a lack of variety and richness !" 
the structure of the verse, a want of boldness 
in rendering the compound epithets and da'- 
ingly beautiful expressions of the original, 4” 
over willingness to resort to paraphrase, and « 
times what almost amounts to an affectation ' 
the employment of simple and even homely 
words. Its excellences are to be found in 
t fidelity, in the pans po and purity of its 
anguage, in the general absence of amplitic 
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tion and bombast, and in the harmonious and 
easy, though somewhat monotonous, flow of 


\less striking portions of the narrative, where 
Munford drags heavily; in his catching the 


the measure. It is always agreeable, some- 
times moving, often stately, but rarely, if ever, 
sublime ; and in that last article it is, that he 





spirit and rapid motion of the original, where 


| it begins to stir; and in his choosing the bold- 
| est and most fiery words. 


conveys least the spirit of his original. Munford, on the contrary, even in this pas- 

We shall now proceed to select such pas-|sage is comparatively weak, he lags in the 
sages from Mr. Munford’s translation, as will "opening, “ his pleasant song,” does not convey 
the best serve to display his beauties, and to | the force of the text; its acceptability to the 
show his defects: at times collating with | God, not its pleasantness, being the point in 
him passages from Chapman, Pope, Sotheby, question. And the structure of his latter 
or Cowper, in order to make more clear the | verses from “towards the camp” is so over 
grounds of the opinions which we shall enun- | direct, as to become prosaical ; not to omit no- 


ciate. 

It is not an easy thing, as will readily be 
conceded, to select isolated quotations from so 
large and connected a work as this ; particular- 
ly as there are two or three distinct objects to 
be attained in making such selections; first, the 
exhibiting the greatest merits or defects of the 
translator, as combined with the greatest beau- 
ty of the original ; secondly, the laying before 
our readers such extracts as may themselves 
be interesting and delightful to the ear; and 
lastly, the doing pure and unmixed justice. 

In the first book, the quarrel between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles is well told, though not 
with sufficient spirit to justify its selection en- 
tire. 

The following bit is rendered from one of 
the most musical gems of the Iliad ; the rising 
of the breeze, the bellying of the sails, the rip- 
pling of the waves around the cutwater of the 
“ bounding bark,” are painted briefly, but with 
the pencil of a master to the very life. 

It is well given by Munford, and very lite- 
rally; by Cowper it is translated with more 
ambition and effort, but with less effect; b 
Chapman admirably, in letter, spirit and sound. 


“When with food and drink 
All were supplied, the striplings crowned with wine 
The foaming bowls, and handed round to each, 
In cups, a jon to libations due. 
They, all day long, with hymns the god appeased ; 
The sons of Greece melodivus poans sang 
In praise of great Apollo—he rejoiced 
To hear that pleasant song—and when the sun 
Descended to the sea, and darkness came, 
They near the cables of their vessel slept. 
Soon as the rosy-fingered queen appeared 
Aurora, lovely daughter of the dawn, 
Towards the camp of Greece they took their way, 
And friendly Phoebus gave propitious gales. 
They ra the mast, and stretched the snowy sheet, 
To catch the breeze which filled the swelling sail. 
Around the keel the darkened waters roar, 
As swift the vessel flies. The billows dark 
She quickly-mounting stemmed the watery way.” 

Munford, Il. 1., 627. 


“Desire of meat and wine thus quenched, the youths 
crowned cups of wine, 
ne = and filled again to all. That day was held 
vine, 


And spent in Pans to the Sun, who heard with pleased 


hid the clear, 
All soundly on their cables slept until the night was 
worn. 
And when the lady of the light, the rosy-fingered morn, 
Rose = the hills, all fresh arose, and to the camp 
re . 
Apollo with a foreright wind their swelling bark inspired ; 
The topmast hoisted, milkwhite sails on his round t 


ear ; 
When whose bright chariot stooped to sea, and twilight 


ey put, 
The — strutted with the gale; the ship her course 
id cut 


So swiftly, that the parted waves aguinst her ribs did roar; 
Which coming to the camp they drew aloft the sandy 


_. Shore, 
W _ jaid on stocks, each soldier kept his quarter as 
fore,” 
Chapman, I1. i., 619. 
No one, we imagine, can hesitate a moment. 


| ticing the tautology of “took their way,” and 
|“ watery way ;” and the very disagreeable and 
un-English change from the past to the present 
tense, in the words “roar” and “flies,” by 
which no end is gained, even of rbyme or 
rhythm. 

| See, now, how small an alteration, which 
_we presume Mr. Munford would call an in- 
_verted and perplexing arrangement, gives both 


| life and vigor to the same words— 


« They towards the camp of Greece returning steered, 
| Propitious breezes friendly Phebus gave ; 
‘The mast they reared, the canvas white outspread, 
| To catch the wind which filled the swelling sail. 
| Loud round the keel the darkened water roared, 
| As swift the vessel flew. The billows dark 


! Quick-mounting she pursued her watery way.” 

| But the truth lies yet beyond, for these lines 
jare not blank verse, but literally “ unrhymed 
heroic couplets.” 

Alter the final syllables of each, so as to 
/make them jingle, and you will find that they 
are neither more nor less than regular unbro- 
ken couplets. Rhyme Milton’s blank verse as 
much as you will, and you never can make 
heroic couplets of it, for its structure, cadence, 
and genius are all totally distinct, nay opposite 
to that. 

They tow’rds the camp of Hellas cut the seas, 

And friendly Phebus gave a favoring breeze ; 

They raised the mast, and stretched the snowy sail, 
To fill their swelling canvas with the gale. 

Around the keels the darkened waters roar 

As swiftly flies the ship towards the shore. 

We have resorted to this transposition, nei- 
ther in mockery, nor with any idea of creating 
comparison ; but merely to show what effect 
can be produced by a simple alteration of 
verbal arrangement, without change of words 
or construction ; and yet more to render it more 
evident to our readers what we mean by 
asserting that Mr. Munford’s Iliad is not writ- 
ten in blank verse, according to the true sense 
of the word; any more than Pope’s Iliad would 
be blank verse, were the last syllable of every 
other line altered so as to do away with the 
rhymed termination. 

Pope’s work would then be composed, as 
Muntord’s now is, in “ unrhymed heroic verse,” 
which not only is not blank verse, but is not 
in truth any verse at all, being equally weak, 
inelegant, and unmelodious. The heroic cou- 
plet, to be forcible and graceful, must have 
rhyme, melody, antithesis, and epigrammatic 

int. 
| Blank verse must run in series of from three 
| to eight lines between the periods, with con- 
| stantly varying breaks and pauses, with forci- 

ble and emphatic words at the terminations of 
the lines, and the conclusion of the sentences. 
| And, lastly, every second or third point should 
| fall at the end of a line; and that line should 





in pronouncing whether of these two versions | read with a grand harmonious rumble, and 
is couched in the more picturesque and vigor- should have such an emphasis of meaning as 
ous English; nor will the scholar fail at once to satisfy the mind, no less than the rolling 
to pronounce which is the fuller of the divine cadence fills the ear, sound and sense coin- 
breath of the Homeric lay. _ciding in the close. 

The excellence of ae here, apart Now, turning to a task more agreeable than 
from the innate superiority of his rhythm, con- | censuring or dwelling upon the faults of our 
sists in his dwelling as briefly as he may on the | author, we shall lay before our readers one of 





— | 
the most beautiful, and most frequently quoted, 
episodes of the whole Iliad; the meeting of 
Hector and Andromache, and the exquisite 
scene with the Infant Astyanax. 

Here Mr. Munford’s translation is very fine 
and very true—better, in our estimation, as a 
translation, than any of the other four poets 
whom we have named. Sotheby’s is superior 
to Pope’s in fidelity to the original, and for 
once we think in grace and harmony ; Cowper 
is exceeding flat, and Chapman, whose forte 
lies decidedly in the bold, the majestic, and 
the terrible, is hard and inelegant. 

We surely believe that something yet better 
than this, more terse, less paraphrastic, more 
spirited and more heroical, as more Homerical, 
will yet be achieved ; in the meantime this is 
poetry. 

To her the mighty Hector nade reply ; 
All thou hast said employs my thoughtful mind. 
But from the Trojans much I dread reproach, 
And Trojan dames whose garments sweep the ground, 
If, like a coward, I should shun the war; 
Nor does my soul to such disgrace incline, 
Since to be always bravest I have learned, 
And with the first of Troy to lead the fight ; 
Asserting so my father’s lofty claim 
To glory, and my own renown in arms. 
For well I know, in heart and mind convinced, 
A day will come when sucred Troy must fall, 
And Priam, and the people of renowned 
Spear-practised Priam! Yet for this, to me 
Not such concern arises; not the woes 
Of all the Trojans, not my mother’s griefs, 
Nor royal Priam’s nor my brethren’s deaths, 
Many and brave, who slain by cruel foes 
Will be laid low in dust, so wring my heart 
As thy distress, when some one of the Greeks 
In brazen armor clad, shall drive thee hence, 
Thy days of freedom gone, a weeping slave! 
Perhaps at Argos thou may’st ply the loom, 
For some proud mistress ; or may’st water bring, 
From Mepsa’s or Hyperia’s fountain, sad 
And much reluctant, stooping to the weight 
Of sad necessity: and some one, then, 
Seeing thee weep, will say ‘ Behold the wife 
Of Hector, who was first-in martia! might 
Of all the warlike Trojans, when they fought 
Around the walls of lion.’ So will speak 
Some heedless passer by, and grief renewed 
Excite in thee, for such a husband lost, 
Whose arm might slavery’s evil day avert. 
But me may then a heap of earth conceal 
Within the silent tomb, before I hear 
Thy shrieks of terror and captivity! 

his said, illustrious Hector stretched his aris 
To take hischild; but to the nurse's breast 
The babe clung crying, hiding in her robe 
His little face, affrighted to behold 
His father’s awful aspect ; fearing too , 
The brazen helm, and crest with horse-hair crowned, 
Which, nodding dreadful from its lofty cone 
Alarmed him, Sweetly then the father smiled, 
And sweetly smiled the mother! Soon the chief 
Removed the threatening helmet from his head, 
And placed it on the ground, all beaming bright, 
Then having fondly kissed his son beloved 
And tossed him playfully, he thus to Jove 
And all the immortals prayed, O grant me, Jove, 
And other powers divine, that this, my son, 
May be, as [ am, of the Trojan race 
In glory chief. So! let him be renowned 
For warlike prowess and commanding sway 
With power and w’sdom joined, of Ilion king! 
And may the people say, This chief excels 
His father much, when from the field of fame 
Triumphant he returns, bearing aloft 
The bloody spoils, some hostile hero slain, — 
And his fond mother’s heart expands with joy! 
He said, and placed his child within the arms 
Of his beloved spouse. She him received. 
And softly on her fragrant bo-om laid, 
Smiling with tearful eyes. To pity moved, 
Her Husband saw : with kind consoling hand 
He wiped the tears away, and thus he spake. 
My dearest love! grieve not thy mind for me 
Excessively. No man can send me hence, 
To Piuto’s hall, before the appointed time ; 
And s irely none of all the human race, 
Base or e’en brave, has ever shunned his fate, 
His fate foredoomed, since first he saw the light. 
But now, returning home, thy works attend, 
The loom and distaff, and direct thy maids, 
In household duties, while the war shall be 
Of men the care; of all indeed, but most 
The care of me, of all in Hion born. 


The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. By 8S. H. M’flvaine. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. 1847. 

A RELIGIOUS treatise on that part of the 
Scriptures called the Fall—containing the au- 
thor’s exposition of the various traditionary 
circumstances attending that event. 
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Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, Mili- 
tary Secretary of Washington, at Cambridge ; 
Adjutant-General of the Continental Army ; 
Member of the Congress of the United States, 
and President of the Executive Council o 
the State of Pennsylvania. By his Grand- 
son, William B. Reed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 537, 
507. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
New York: Bartlett & Wellord. 1847. 


Ir America is ever to attain, in dignity and 
weight of moral character, that superiority 
which it exhibits in industry and commerce, it 
must be by imbibing the principles, and emu- 
lating the conduct of those eminent persons 
who, in the era of the revolution, showed to 
what heights of pure greatness republican 
force may rise, when it is elevated by integrity 
of purpose, and is guided by wisdom. We are 
never brought into the society of that honor- 
able band, without feeling that we are visiting 
“a college in a purerair.” They were states- 
men who could “ act and comprehend.” They 
knew how to unite the energy of natural pas- 
sion with the delicacy and rectitude of refined 
principle. They pursued a greatness of de- 
sign that “made ambition virtue.” With 
some exceptions they were gentlemen, or men 
of family: it is a striking fact, observed by Mr. 
Reed in this volume, that “the leaders of the 
revolution were, as a general rule, men of high 
classical education.” The growing interest 
in the characters and career of these eminent 
men, which shows itself in the formation of 
Historical Societies, and in the appearance, 
from time to time, of the memoirs and letters 
of those who have been especially distinguish- 
ed, is one of the most encouraging symptoms 
of our times Mr. Reed’s work is one of the 
most carefully, and is perhaps the most judi- 
ciously, edited of the publications that have 
yet appeared. It is a just remark, that con- 
temporary letters form the most authentic ma- 
terials of history and biography ; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that they impose less labor 
upon the editor than the compilation of an 
original work. They must be explained, illus- 
trated, supplied, with a diligence of attention 
that puts in requisition the best faculties of the 
student, and the literary artist. Mr. Reed 
offers his book to us as the result of twenty 
years’ investigation. It is worthy to be the 
result of so prolonged a labor. It displays a 
fulness of information upon the men and sub- 
jects discussed, derived. from English and 
American sources; a range of intelligent in- 
quiry and collateral illustration, which we have 
not elsewhere met with. It is the mature pro- 
duction of a highly educated mind, at work 
upon a subject which stimulated all its curi- 
osity, and tasked its utmost abilities. We de- 
sire Mr. Reed to understand that we appre- 
ciate the superior and uncommon merit of bis 
book. We not merely give him our approval, 
as a critic reviewing the work of an author, 
but we think his diligence and skill, in such an 
employment, deserving of a public acknow- 
ledgment as a benefit conferred upon the com- 
munity. To us, the theme of the revolution 
is of unexhausted interest : it has been touch- 
ed by many able hands, under many advanta 

of position and talenf; but we have not fol- 
lowed the story with more animated attention, 
and more gratified interest than in Mr. Reed's 
volumes. 

The biographer, in this instance, has been 
favored both in his motives, and in his subject. 
The striking and able correspondence with 
Lord Dartmouth ; the familiar communications 
from General Washington, now for the first 
time, as we understand it, published entire ; 
the characteristic letters from Charles Lee, 








Robert Morris, and others ; the copious mili- 
tary reports from Mr. Reed to President 
Wharton, at an interesting crisis, give the 
book an historic interest of the highest and 
most permanent kind. Indeed, we do not know 
of any publication, of this extent, which forms 
so valuable a contribution to our knowledge of 
the situation and operations of the army in 
1776 and 1777, and the views, opinions, and 
plans of those who controlled the military 
counsels of that time. ‘To us, it has explain- 
ed many obscure and doubtful passages in the 
conduct of the war, and has disclosed many 
new circumstances, of the existence of which 
we suppose there is no other evidence in print. 
General Reed died at the early age of 43: yet, 
within that period, he had filled a wide circle 
of honor and usefulness, in council and in the 
field, upon the -continenta] and state establish- 
ments. He had been the intimate friend and 
adviser of the Commander-in-chief, esteemed 
and loved by one who never gave his confi- 
dence without reason, and rarely gave his fa- 
miliarity to any one; he had been Adjutant- 
General of the Continental Army, and a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress; he had 
received the appointment of General of Ca- 
valry, and of Chief Justice of Pennsylvania ; 
and had filled the office of President of that 
State, at a time when civil faction and per- 
sonal animosities raged with embittered fury. 
His heroic reply to the attempt of the British 
commissioner to bribe him, in 1776, the popu- 
lar account of which, we are glad to find from 
documents here published, 1s substantiated by 
copious and irrefragable evidence, forms one of 
the romantic incidents in our revolutionary 
history. His literary accomplishment was of 
a superior grade, and he is one of the few of 
his contemporaries whose letters may be read 
with pleasure, for the mere elegance of the 
styie. His mind was subtle and reflective ; 
but his temper open, ardent, and active, in 
friendship and in enmity. ‘Those who shared 
his intimacy, write to him with the freest cor- 
diality. On the other hand, we know that he 
had many virulent opponents. We cannot pay 
his biographer the full compliment of saying 
that his composition has the elegance an 

grace of his ancestor’s 3 yet itis simple, strong, 
and clear. ‘The dedication and pretace strike 
us as particularly good : their tone is manly, in- 
genuous, and engaging. Throughout the 
whole work the subject, delicate as the task 
was, is dealt with in perfect. good taste, with- 
out affectation or constraint. In- some. in- 
stances, in the description of military occur- 
rences, the author displays very superior 
powers of conception and narrative. 


Joseph Reed, the son of respectable parents, 
was born in Trenton, New Jersey, on the 27th 
of August, 1741. He received his education 
first at the Philadelphia Academy, and then at 
Princeton College, where he was graduated at 
the age of sixteen. He studied Jaw under 
Richard Stockton, and was admitted to practice 
in 1763. In the summer of the same year he 
sailed for England, and was entered a student 
in the Middle Temple, where he remained until 
1765. Here he became attached to a daughter 
of Mr. Dennis De Berdt, an eminent merchant, 
and agent for the province of Massachusetts 
Bay ; and on a second visit to England, in 1770, 
after the death of her father, was married to 
her. On his return he settled himself at Phi- 
ladelphia, and pursued the practice of the law 
with distinguished success. The elder De 
Berdt, and after his death, his son, were on 
terms of intimacy with Lord Dartmouth, who, 
in 1772, became Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Through the younger De Berdt, 
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who continued at all times to be anxious for 
the restoration of harmony, Mr. Reed received 


an intimation that a correspondence, giving 


impartial information of occurrences, and of 
the’state of feeling inthe colonies, from a can. 
did and prudent observer, would be highly ac- 
ceptable to the colonial secretary ; and accord- 
ingly Mr. Reed, between December, 1773. and 
February, 1775, addressed to Lord Dartmouth 
a series of letters which, for patriotic resolu. 
tion, discernment, and ability of argument, are 
eminently honorable to the youthful author. 
They are curious and valuable, as showing 
that the ministry received accurate representa- 
tions of the temper of the colonies, from a re- 
liable source, at a time when, as the biogra- 
pher shows us by extracts from the letters 
of Gage, Tryon, and others, very erroneous 
impressions were communicated by the govern- 
ment agents. The state of political opinion in 
Pennsylvania, both at the beginning of the re- 
volution, and for many years afterwards, is, at 
least to strangers like ourselves, a very myste- 
rious and intricate affair. We have never been 
able, for example, to comprehend the position 
of John Dickinson. The author has thrown 
more light upon the matter than we have {ound 
from any other quarter; but the topic is ex- 
tensive enough, and we should suppose in- 
teresting enough, to form the subject of a se- 
perate volume. Mr. Reed’s views, both as to 
the rapidity of movement, and as to the ulti- 
mate object to be then proposed, appear to 
have been, from 1772 to 1776, essentially the 
same with those of Robert Morris and Charles 
Thompson ; and taking into view the peculiar 
circuinstances of Pennsylvania, and having re- 
gard to what actually took place in the follow- 
ing years, we are inclined to think that if the 
views of this party had prevailed, it had saved 
a protracted contest, and a world of suflering, 
and yet have secured our independence. 
When, however, the battle of Lexington had 
been fought, and the war was really begun, 
Mr. Reed joined heart and hand in the popular 
movement, and from that time his passions, his 
interests, and his thoughts were thoroughily, 
and with all the ardor of his nature, devoted to 
the vindication, by arms, of the position as- 
sumed by the country. “ We have proceeded 
such lengths,” he writes to his wife, in June, 
1776, “ that unless we further we shall be 
branded, most justly, as the basest and meanest 
of mankind. Instead of contesting about or 
settling forms of government, we must now 
oppose the common enemy with spirit and re- 
solution, or all is lost.” “When a subject 
draws his sword against his prince,” he writes 
to another, “he must cut his way through, i! 
he means afterwards to sit down in safety. 

have taken too active a part in what may be 
cailed the civil part of opposition, to renounce 
without disgrace the public cause, when it 
seems to lead to danger, and have a most sove- 
reign contempt for the man who can plan 
measures he has not the spirit to execute.” 


On the 15th of June, Washington was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army, then 
before Boston, and in a few days left Philadc!- 
phia, on his way to camp, accompanied by @ 
number of the most distinguished citizens, and 
among them Lieutenant-Colonel Reed, of the 
Pennsylvania militia. By a genera! order ot 
July 4, 1775, he ‘was appointed secretary to 
the commander-in-chief, and gave, in that po- 
sition, the most entire satisfaction. He lett 
Cambridge temporarily in October of that year ; 
and the frequent letters of the chief, addressed 
to him at this time, breathe a warmth of regard 
for his person, or express a sense of his set- 
vices, which may justify his descendants 11 
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cherishing those communications as titles of} of artful market-gardeners, from the orig val 


“The hint contained in the | 


a. honor. 


ast of your letters respecting your continu- 
ance in my family, in other words, your wish 
that I could dispense with it, gives me pain,” | 
Washington writes November 20, 1775: * You 

already, my dear Sir, know my sentiments on 

this matter: you cannot but be sensible of your | 
importance to me: at the same time I shall | 
again repeat what I have observed to you 

before, that I can never think of promoting my 

convenience at the expense of your interest 

and inclination Mr. Harrison, though 

sensible, clever, and perfectly confidential, has 

never yet moved upon so large a scale as to 

comphehend, at one view, the diversity of 
matter which comes before me, so as to afford 

that ready assistance which every man in my | 
situation must stand more or less in need of... . | 
My mind is now fully disclosed to you, with 

the assurance sincerely and affectionately ac- | 
companying it, that whilst you are disposed to 

continue with me, I shall think myself too for-. 
tunate and happy to wish for a change.” 
Again, on the 23d of January, of the following 
year, he says: “ Real necessity compels me to 

ask you whether I may entertain any hopes of 
your returning to my family?.... My busi- 

ness increases very fast, and my distresses for 

want of you, along with it. Mr. Harrison is 

the only gentleman of my family that can afford 

me the least assistance in writing... . If he 

should go, I should really be distressed beyond 

measure, as I know no persons able to supply 

your places (in this part of the world), with 
whom I would choose to live in unbounded | 
confidence.” ‘This correspondence with Col. | 
Reed is certainly the most curious that has_ 
yet appeared of General Washington. 


He 
wrote to his first secretary with an openness, 
a carelessness, a familiarity, and a jocularity of | 
tone which he seems never to have us 
any other person, and which places his cha- | 
racter almost in a new light. 

We must defer, until another week, the con- | 
clusion of our remarks upon this important and 
interesting history. 





The Natural History of the Gent. By Albert. 
Smith. 18mo. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Character of the Gentleman. By Dr. Lie-| 


stock wild crab of the helges. The fasuion 
which Gents have of occasionally addressing one 
another as ‘my pippin,’ favors this analogy: 
and when they us» this fizure of speech, they 
pronounce it as follows,—placing great stress on 
the first Jetter, and then waiting awhile for the 
rest,—‘ Ullé?iny P—ippin 

** After much diligent investigation, we find 
no mention made of the Gent in the writings of 
authors who flourished antecedent to the last ten 
years. 

This is unquestionably true, although some 
inquirers who yet hesitate to commit them- 
selves to the assertion upon paper, insist that 
Gent is only a new form of the old and well 
known genus “ Loafer.” There is, however, 
not the slightest ground for this theory. The 
Loafer, as the learned reader is doubtless wel! 
aware, first appears in the literature of our 
times in Scott’s Legend of Montrose, were 
Dugald Dalgetty stirs the ire of Ranald of the 
Mist, by calling him a Land-lougher. A 
term, unquestionably learned by that worthy 
soldado in the armies of the great Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden; who little dreamed 
when he planted his Swedish colony upon the 
Deiaware, that Peter Stuyvesant, by subdu- 
ing it, would introduce the phrase into our 
Manhattan dialect, along with the Swedish | 
families which he brought captive to this isl- | 
and, and settled under the guns of the fort. | 
Paulding knew its Swedish origin, however, 
when he used the word in his Swedo-Ameri- 
can novel of Koningsmarke or the Long Finn, | 
as synonymous with the Yankee term Squat- 


ter. 

The fact that Gents have often been seen 
communicating with each other, by that mys- 
terious motion called the loafer-sign, 


For the loafer-sign, the imaginary cotfee-mill, 


| made with the fingers and the nose, is of still | 


earlier date, and seems to be of both classic 
and romantic origin. Rabelais describes it 


| exactly ; and we have seen it ourselves as per- 


formed by a ragged urchin in one of the cu- 
rious engravings of a rare quarto, entitled, 
“Evangelice Historia Imagines, auctore 
Hieronimo Natati, Societatis lesu Theologo, 


| Antwerpia#, 1593.” 


The loafer, therefore, and the loafer-sign, 


we | 
deem really of no weight in the argument. | 


that the author of the present work has omitted 
to state more than one, which is eminently 
characteristic at least of the American variety 
of the animal known as a “ gent.” Of these, 
we need only to mention that our author, 
while commenting minutely upon the peculiar 
manner in which the gent deals with a cigar, 
has not even alluded to its well-known habit of 
smoking in the interior of omnibuses; and weare 
sure we shall be borue out in the exception we 
take to his book, by every nice observer. For 
there is no better ascertained fact than this in 
the natural history of the gent, than that the 
American variety has a pertinacious and in- 
curable tendency to this curious and notewor- 
thy practice. 

Nor has this English writer enlarged as he 
might have done in his philological investiga- 
tion into the gent-ish dialect. His cane and 
clothing annotations are, indeed, given with 
great fidelity, but when he comes to touch 
upon the intellectual developments of the race, 
we find nowhere any mention of that phono- 
graphic dialect, by which one gent. conveys 
the most minute knowledge of his recent 
movements to another gent, in a manner that 
oiten excites the stupid admiration of a by- 
stander. 

How often, for instance, will two gents 
meeting in front of the Astor, without the 
slightest salu‘ation or preliminary identifica- 
tion of each other, thus bespeak themselves : 

Gent No. 1. 
night ?” 

Gent No. 


“ You were n’t there last 


9 


“ 


* No, but I was tharr.” 


G. No.1. “You don’t say so—at it yet, 
eh ?” 

G. No. 2. “Ain't I? ain’t at anything 
else.” 

G. No.1. “ Think it'll go?” 

G. No. 2. “It’s well up | tell you.” 

G. No.1. “The real thing, eh ?” 

G. No. 2. * The real thing right down, and 
no mistake.” 

G. No.1. * Bob will mizzle, then.” 


G. No. 2. “ He better had.” 


The beautiful sentiment of constancy here 
breathed by gent No. 2 in proclaiming so em- 
phatically that he was not “there,” at the 
|common gathering of other gents, but “ tharr,” 
| where his charmer was; and that, still stead- 


ber. Second and enlarged edition. Allen, thus dissevered from our main inquiry, are fast in his wooing, it was all in all to him; 


M’Coster & Co., Charleston. 


clearly taken out of the range of all mysterious that he was “ not at anything else ;” the suc- 


Havine in a previous article (see Literary S¥‘mise, and consigned to the department of ceeding thought so poetically yet succinctly 


World, No. 16) devoted a page to the second | 
of these books, we merely note the appearance | 


mere matter of fact. Not so, however, with 
“the Gent.” The word itself, unlike the 


of a new edition here, and pass on to the con- | terms to “ cotton to,” and “ give that fellow a 
sideration of the first work mentioned in the !ammin,” both of which gent-ish expressions 
title of this paper. ‘abound in the rare pages of Beaumont and 

A few years Jet ! | i 
excited among the naturalists of the north- dictionary—is to be met in no writer of the 
ern part of Europe, by the appearance of a new | last century; nay, there is no lexicon nor vo- 
fish of the herring species, which then for the ©@bulary in which the word “ gent” is given 
first time presented itself in the waters of those 2S belonging to any known tongue, nor are any 
regions. A like stir was made among the ‘aces of the character to which it applies, dis- 
ichthyologists of this meridian, when the fish,| Ce™mible prior to the era of the invention, or 
now Coane as the La Fayette fish, first ap- | the practical use rather of the locomotive. 
peared in our markets. But the animal now We had “ maccaroni,” “ mohawks” and “ pret- 


designated as the Gent, somehow or other has | ty fellows” in Addison’s time ; and * bucks,” 


considerable interest was | F'letcher,and may still be found in old Bailey’s | 


expressed, that his hopes were “up;’ the 
generously avowed belief that his encourage- 
ment by the fair one was no delusion, but “ the 
real thing,” are only exceeded in touching ef- 
fect by the considerate remark of gent No. 1, 
concerning the for'unes of the rival * Bob,” 
and the half-pathetic, half-stern declaration of 
gent No. 2 in turn, as to the future course of 
Bob! 

** Bob will mizzl-, then ?” 

*“* He better had !” 
Could uttered short hanl, or practical phono- 
graphy, go turther ? 

But again: Projound as is the obligation of 
science to Mr. Albert Smith for this rudimen- 





gradually emerged from its unknown spawning 
place, in schools, upon the tide of civilization, 
and yet, till now, no naturalist has ventured to 
describe its peculiarities, or even called public 


attention to the new development of humanity 
The Gent, as Mr. Smith justly | 


it embodies, 
observes— 


“ The Gent is of comparatively late creation. 


© has sprung from the original rude untutored | 


man by combinations of chance and cultivation, 


fa the Same manner as the later varieties of | a a ; e : 
ancy pippins have been produced by the devices | Of tuese peculiarities we are compelled to say oyster does from a Saddierock, so certain 


“ dandies,” and “sweils,” through Jonnson’s, 
Sheridan’s, and Lytton Bulwer’s eras, have 
brought down the saccession of the dynasties 
of “men upon town” to our day. But the 
gent, a peculiar race wholly difierent trom ali 
these, Sprang spontaneously into existence asa 
distinct ethnological class of itself, and appear- 
ed so simultaneously, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, that it is in vain to attempt to identify him 
with any of these well known races, and insist 
that he is but the inheritor of their peculiarities. 


tary work upon the gent, its ingenious author 
ought most ussuredly, ere closing his labors, 
to have directed the attention of the student 
to the different genera of the species, to which 
he has called public atiention. ‘To the super- 
licial eye one gent is exactly like another gent, 
differing from him only in size; there can be 
no manner of doubt, however, that, as the aif- 
ferent genera of the species, “gentlemen” 
differ from each other, even as a Shrewsbury 
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varieties in the species “gent” differ as es- | and Sivori, influencing thg manor troubles in 
sentially one from the other, as doa Cow-bay | New York, Mr. Seward’s proposed elevation 


while all polite people are aware of the ele-| anniversary week as celebrated at the Taber- 


and a Rockaway clam. It matters not that) to the Presidency, and the proceedings of the | 


gant dissimilarity of flavor in the oyster, few | 
can tell one clam from another ; their inherent | 
and essential difference still exists, and it is | 
the part of the acute observer of nature to | 
classify clams and gents accordingly. The) 
best definition of a gent that we have seen is | 
that in a MS. Lexcon. 


“ Gent, s.,an abridgment of a gentleman that | 
comes short of him in everything.” 


Now, close as is this definition, does it a 
still leave us the task of defining the differ- 
ence between a literary gent, a scientific gent, 
a political gent, a humanitarian gent, &c. ? | 
And as no one would wish to confound these | 
with the liberal man of letters, the ardent poli- | 
tician, or the true philanthropist, so the dis- 
criminating and candid mind would sedulously 
avoid blending them confusedly with each 
other, when engaged in the study of human 
entomology. ‘There are, however, it must be 
confessed, remarkable points of similarity be- 
tween all these diversities of the gent; and 
when we meet the diflerent pursuits of all of 
them united in one person, as they are in T. 
Titmouse Duggins (brother of the celebrated 
Joe Duggins), it puzzles us not a little to take 
the faggot of gentish characteristics to pieces, 
and give to each peculiarity its appropriate 
share of the birch. 

As a politician, Titmouse Duggins, unlike 
his brother Joe, has never advocated a princi- 

le good or bad; his opinions regarding Mr. 

olk are as unknown as were his sentiments a 
few years since about John Tyler ; it is ques- 
tionable whether he even understands the 
meaning ot the terms Free Trade and Tariff; 
but he can tell you within three votes how far 
the Mexican war will influence the election of 
constable in his ward, and the exact extent of 
pipe-laying it will require to carry the next 

residential Election tor either party in the 
town of Slumpyville, where resides his par- 
ticular chum, another gent with whom he cor- 
responds. ‘This gent, who is the editor of the 
Slumpyville Roarer of Freedom, frequenily 
cites ‘l'itmouse Duggins in his paper as one of 
the literary and humanitarian lights of the 
age, when calling fresh attention to his drama 
of “The Tetotaller” as performed with un- 
bounded applause three nights in succession 
at the Slumpyville Museum. ‘TT. Duggins, 
like J. Duggins, has always been very anxious 
to build up a party of which he should be the 
head. His “ inquiry into the nature and quali- 
ties of the predominating component parts 
of the mud of New York, and its incidental 
connexion with birthright on the soil, foreign 

uperism, the decline of the drama, the riots 
in the sixth ward, and the missionary cause in 
Japan,” was thought upon its first publication 
likely to lift him into consideration at least 
among his brother gents. The work, how- 
ever, was crushed by the envy of his compa- 
triot contemporaries, and T. Duggins reaped no 
other honor or profit from it than being elected 
an honorary member‘of “the New Little Ped- 
dlington British and Foreign Association of 
Humanitarian Gents and Scientific Friends of 
Man and his endeavors throughout the Uni- 
verse.” At the present moment, T. Duggins, 
who has imbibed a strong musical turn, is said 
to be engaged in taking the census of the opera 
company, as the vertebre of an important 
work which he proposes dedicating to Mr. 
Greeley, upon “the progress mission of music, 








as illustrated by the competition of De Meyer 


nacle, with anew theory in regard to the sing- 
ing of Jenny Lind.” 

Should Mr. Albert Smith chance to see 
what we have here written, we trust that our 
hasty sketch of “a progress gent” will in- 
duce him to fill up the portrait in his next edi- 
tion; and pray let him not enlarge upon his 
frightful recommendation that England should 
“send all her present stock of gents to 
America,” for while we have among us the 
domestic article of all kinds in the greatest 
profusion, every package of humanity we re- 
ceive from England is made up of three-fourths 
of this material. Indeed, had his book been 
a copyright work, the chancellor would ere 
this have been applied to for an injunction; 
so libellous does it seem upon half the batteurs 
de paré of Broadway. The following extracts 
will, we are convinced, bear us out in this last 
remark with the candid reader. 


** Our attention,” says Mr. Smith, ** was first 
called to the Gent, in the following manner :— 


‘* We were in the habit of occasionally coming | 


into contact with certain individuals, who, when 
they spoke of their acquaintance, were accus- 
tomed to say, ‘1 know a Gent,’ or, ‘ A Gent told 
me.’ Never by any good luck did we hear them 
speak of Gentlemen. But it occurred that we 


chanced, on future occasions, to see one or two | 


of the Gents above alluded to, and then we un- 
derstood what they were.” 


OF THE CHIEF OUTWARD CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE GENT. 

** One has only to look into the advertisements 
of cheap tailors, and the windows of ticketed 
shops, to form a very good notion of the other 
principal marks by which the Gent may be dis- 
tinguished. 

**It should be borne in mind, that the main 
object of the Gent is to assume a position which 
he conceives to be superior to his own. 

** Now this, he fancies, is in a great measure 
accomplished by out-of-the-way clothes—a mark 


of superiority which has the advantage of re- | 
quiring but a small outlay of intellect; and- 


cunning manufacturers invent things on purpose 
to suit this taste, as the men of Manchester ex- 


port gay-colored, large-figured patterns for the | 


negroes, 


**For him the cheap Tailor announces the 


* Gent’s Vest’—which is the Hebrew for ’ Snob’s 


Waiscoat’—as patronized by the nobility. To 


catch his eye alone, are the representations of 
men of ton put at the side of the advertisements ; 
and, for his inspection, do the dummies stand at 
the doors of the shops, invested in the splendor 
of an entire suit, with an impossible waist, 
‘ made to measure for the same terms.’ 

** And we may observe that the Gents usually 
speak of their get-up as the ticket—the term 
possibly being used in allusion to the badge 
which distinguished their various articles of dress 
when exposed for sale. And, in writing these, 
the leaning of the Gents towards distinguished 
associations is very evident. A great coat must 


bea ‘ Chesterfield,’ a ‘ Taglioni,’ or a *‘ Codring- 


ton;’ alittle rag of colored silk for the neck is 
called a ‘ Byron Tie; and soon. If the things 
are not dignified by these terms, the Gent does 
not think much of them. 

To his taste does the ready-made Shoemaker 
appeal in the short fancy Alberts, ticketed ‘ The 
Fashion.’ If you are accustomed to derive a 
little gratuitous amusement from shop windows, 
as you go clong the street, you will see in them 
the funniest things, meant for the Gents, that it 
is possible to conceive. The most favorite style 
of chaussure is a species of cloth-boot, with a 
shiny-leather toe, and a close row of little 
mother-of-pearl shirt buttons down the front ; 
not for any purpose, for they are simply sewn 
on, the real method of fastening on the brode- 
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“quin being by the humble lace and tag of do. 
mestic life, at the side. ; 

** But it is with the Haberdashers that the 
toilet of the Gents comes out strongest, 

* You will see * Gents’ Dress Kid’ ticketed in 
the window. Be sure that these are large-sized, 
awkwardly cut, yellow kid gloves, at one-and- 
sixpence, The tint is evidently a weakness 
with the Gents, who think them dashing, and 
say they come from Hoobegongs. But the mer- 
chants, licking discrimination, believe that the 
predisposition is general. We will wager a 
dozen pairs of them that you never went into 
one of these establishments, and simply and de- 
cidediy demanded a pair of white kid gloves, 
but you were immediately asked ‘if you would 
not prefer straw-colored ? 

“© And then the stocks—what marvellous 
cravats they form! Blue always the favorite 
color—blue, with gold sprigs! blue, with a 
crimson floss-silk flower! blue Joinvilles, with 
rainbow ends! And, if they are black and long, 
they are fashioned into quaint conceits: Frills 
of black satin down the front, or bands of the 
same fabric looking like an imitation of crimped 

| skate ; or studs of jet made like buttons, as if 
the Gent wore a cheap, black satin shirt, and 
that was where it fastened. And the white 
'stocks are more fanciful still. They are not 
very popular in their simple form ; for the Gents 
feel that they cannot help looking like waiters 
_in them ; and soa little illegitimate finery is ne- 
cessary. Hence they have lace ends, like the 
stamped papers from the tops of bon-bon and 
French plum boxes. And the eflect in society 
is very fine. 

The Jewellers consult the Gents, and for 
them manufacture various dashing articles in 
electro-gold. Some of the ornaments for the 
‘cravat are like white currants, with gilt eels 
twisting round them; and others like blanket- 
pins with water on the brain. We have also 
seen some sporting Gents—of whom we shall 
hereafter speak—with mosaic gold heads oi 
horses and foxes stuck in their stocks. And 
they love rings in profusion, which we have 
seen them at times wear outside their gloves. 
| But this, perhaps, was an advantage, as Gents 
are accustomed, in general, to wear their 
hands large and red, with flattened ends to the 
fingers. 

It is for the Gents to buy, that the print-sel- 
lers put forward those dreary pictures of the 
| Pets of the Ballet ; consisting chiefly of chubby 
young persons, in short petticoats and ungrace- 
ful attitudes, like nothing ever seen on the stage 
‘anywhere; and colored lithographs of house- 
maids cleaning steps; and chambermaids with 
flat candlesticks in their hands ; and women wit) 
large, black dots of eyes and heavy ringlets, 
trying on shoes, One was very popular a little 
time ago. It represented a young lady some- 
‘thing between a hairdresser’s dummy and a bar- 
| maid, with a man’s coat and hat on over her own 

dress. She was looking through an eye-glass at 
| the top of a whip, and underneath was written 
_*damme ’—why, or wherefore, or in what rela- 
| tion to the singular mode of toilet she has adopt- 
| ed, or what the word itself meant in the abstract, 

we never could make out. But the Gents seem- 
ed to know all about it, and bought the picture 
| furiously. . 
‘“‘ By the tokens above-mentioned—including 
jalways the staring shawl and the al fresco 
| cigar—you may know the Gent when you see 
‘him, even if you met him on the top of Mont 
_Blanc—a place, however, where you are not very 
‘likely to encounter him. He prefers Windmill 
| Hill. 


OF THE GENT AT THE THEATRE. 


| « When the Promenade Concerts usurped the 
| place of the regular Drama at our theatres, and 
| Kenig and Musard occupied the places of Kean 
‘and Macready—when Juliet was neglected for 
| Jullien, Prospero for Prospére, and Viola for the 
| violins, the Gent was exceedingly gratified there- 
| by. The Promenade became his Paradise ; and 
‘he used to walk round and round, keeping his 

face towards the audience (admiring the youns 
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ladies in the dress tier), with the pertinacity of 
the grand banners in stage processions ; which, 
ainted only on one side, appear to be en- 
red with some heliotropic principle, that 
causes their emblazoned surfaces to revolve al- 
ways on the same plane with the footlights. 

« But the theatre proper is a favorite resort 
of the Gent, and half-price to the boxes his 
usual plan of patronizing it; more especially 
when there is a ballet. If you are seated oppo- 
site, you will see him come in about nine o'clock, 
and, leaving the panel door open, he stands on 
the seat, with his hands in his pockets, his stick 
under his arm, and thus makes his observations, 
Presently getting disgusted at the want of re- 
spect shown to him by an old gentleman in front, 
who is watching the performance most intently, 
with his head reclining on his arms, which are 
again supported by the rail, and who requests 
that he will have the goodness to shut the door, 
the Gent walks grandly away, and goes round 
to the other side, evidently conceiving that his 
dignity has been hurt. Here the same process 
of observation is repeated; and, if the Gent 
sees a pretty girl in a private box, he stares un- 
flinchingly at her, until he thinks he has made 
an impression. And this is a strange lunatic 
notion with Gents of every degree : they believe 
they have powers to fascinate every female upon 
whom they cast their eyes, never thinking of 
the utter contempt always excited by such ob- 
trusiveness on the part of an entire stranger.” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN REVIEWS.* 


PassinG over the vexed question of international 
copyright, the American public are greatly in- 
debted to the enterprise which furnishes them 
so promptly and accurately the reprints of the 
English Reviews, and at such a reduction from 
the original cost; for dol/ars do have their 
weight, even in the balance against literature 
and ideas, and we see no other way than to admit 
the charge brought against us as a nation, that 
we can never say a dozen words without bring- 
ing in that of dollar,until there shall be a method 
invented of living without that root of all evil. 
In the meantime, we may be allowed to say, that 
the Westminster, Edinburgh, North British, and 
London Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Monthly 
Magazine, containing the cream, the aroma of 
all the European literature of the day, insular 
and continental, with the views and opinions of 
some of the ablest minds of the age on the various 
works that come under discussion, as well as on 
collateral and incidental subjects, are all furnish- 
ed to the American reader for the sum of ten 
dollars per annum. In saying this, we do not 
presume to be giving any information that has 
not always been found on the covers of the 
Reviews themselves, but we allude to it only by 
way of comment and emphasis, and to add our 
figurative exclamation point or note of admiration 
to the fact ;—dollars, as we have said before, 
being a consideration with us as a people. 
Every one must admit the utter impossibility 
of keeping up with the literature of the dav, that 
is, for any one not a scholar by profession, or 
without profession or occupation, which is 
rare; nor is this desirable under any circum- 
stances, if by it is understood reading only the 
principal books of that deluge that the press is 
constantly pouring forth. And yet, there is 
scarcely one of them, that does not contain some 
thought, or fact, or suggestion, that is worth 
knowing. If it be said of such knowledge eui 
bono? what is the use? We reply, life is not 
measured by years, but by thoughts, emotions, 
and sensations, and the more’ we multiply them 
the more intense is the life we experience, and 
1 proportion as they belong to our higher life, 
the more elevated we become. 

Next to actual and personal intercourse with 
Superior minds, is the pleasure of communion 
with them through books; but in the review of 
abook by an able hand, this pleasure is doubly 
enhanced, since we can at the same moment 
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compere the opinions of two minds on the same 
subject, and observe their points of harmony and 
of difference. The reviewer who performs his 
office well, is the refiner, who from the earth 
and ore disengages for us the unalloyed gold— 
the diver, who from a sea of words brings us the 
pearls of beauty and of truth. If it be objected, 
that the reading of reviews has a tendency to 
make superficial readers, there is much in lite- 
rature that only needs to be known superficially. 

Most persons ef any intellectual life have 
naturally predilections for certain departments 
of literature or art, but it does not follow that 
they must confine themselves to these exclu- 
sively. On the contrary it is impossible to ap- 
preciate any one aspect of truth without being 
familiar with many, and devotion to one object to 
the exclusion of all others,tends directly to bigo- 
try, if it be not bigotry itself. Genius has been 
defined to be, ‘great powers of mind accidentally 
turned to one direction,” and the highest genius 
is the most universal. Of the truth of this posi- 
tion, Shakspeare and Goethe are illustrious ex- 
amples. They did not see life through the 
narrow loophole of their own individuality ; or 
rather their many-sided individuality embraced 
in its comprehensive vision all aspects of truth 
and of life. Whatever then may be our tenden- 
cies, there is one common to the human mind, 
and that is towards fanaticism, and the only 
counteraction to this, the only method of pre- 
serving the balance of mental power, is by seeing 
all sides and by general intercourse both with 
books and with men; and in either case this 
need not necessarily be other than superficial, in 
order to act as a centripetal force and to keep 
us in the orbit where we would revolve. 

After a word on the origin of the Engligh 
Reviews, and the principles they advocate, we 
propose in this sketch to glance through two or 


three numbers, and give a brief analysis of their great events of this interval, the Emancipation 


contents by way of illustrating our position— 
namely, that they are invaluable and indispensa- 
ble exponents of the literature of the day, both 
to the scholar and to the general or superficial 
reader—to all in short, who, not buried in the 
subterranean regions of the senses, breathe the 
upper air of intellectual life, and who live in 
the world where great principles are constantly 
being developed, where thought is expanding and 
wit coruscating. 


The Edinburgh Review was called into life 


in the convulsion that agitated England, dur- 
ing its last war with France and with this 
country; armed and full-grown, it headed the 
opposition to the powerful Tory ministry of that 
period, which the force of its eloquence shook 
to the very centre. The impulse with which it 
was started did not languish in the hands of 


Jeffrevs, Napier, Mackintosh, Brougham, and | 


Macaulay. 


The leaders of the Tory party, finding in this | 


Review too formidable an adversary for ordi- 


nary resistance to overcome, established in oppo- | 


sition the Quarterly Review; thus these two peri- 
odicals became and continue to be, the organs of 


utterance for the two great parties that divide | 


England, and for the influence and talent that 


distinguish their respective adherents, Among | 


the regular contributors to the London Quarterly, 
have been Southey, Scott, Wordsworth, Lord 
Mahon, Dr. Milman, Mrs. Somerville, and Lock- 
hart its present editor. 


But in time even the Edinburgh Review 


ceased to keep pace with the progressive spirit | 


of the age; the «ltra-liberals of the House of 
Commons required more freedom of speech, and 


a wider sphere than its pages afforded. They) 


accordingly established the Westminster Review, 
which has been devoted to the interests of the 
masses, the unflinching opponent of Tory influ- 


ence, of hereditary and exclusive privileges, and _ 


of the alliance of Church and State. Its recent 
incorporation with the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, has greatly increased its value by combin- 
ing the excellences of the two in one, and open- 
ing what is to many, the sealed book of foreign 
untranslated literature. 

The North British Review, established within 


two or three years past, owes its existence to the 
great ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, or 
the Anti-National-Church agitation. It reckons 
among its contributors, Sir David Brewster, Dr. 
Chalmers, and a list of names, in themselves a 
guarantee for its strength, ability, and excellence, 
Though the discussion of religious subjects 
forms a prominent feature of the review, politi- 
cal questions and general literature occupy no 
inconsiderable space. 

_ Of Blackwood’s Magazine it is useless to speak, 
since every one is familiar with its sparklin 
pages, and as for Christopher North, aie 
Christopher North, let him do what he will, 
utter his rankest toryism, sin against the “ Model 
| Republic,” blaspheme our most worshipped idols 
in literature, he is still read, forgiven, and lowed. 
No magazine has ever compared with Blackwood 
in point of popularity or extent of circulation, 
and in this country, nothing but its absolute 
ability, and the brilliancy of its pages, could make 
its unpalatable conservatism in the least 
endurable. 


The Edinburgh Review for the present quarter, 
in a review of a work entitled De la Pologne et 
des Cabinets du Nord, goes into an able exposi- 
tion of the principles which actuated the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the stipulations it imposed, by 
the observance of which the peace of Europe 
has been maintained, and the effect ot its recent 
violation in the suppression of Cracow. During 
the thirty-two years that have elapsed since that 
last general Congress of the European powers, 
—a generation of princes,—every crowned head 
then in Europe, and, with the exception of Nes- 
selrode, Wellington, and Metternich, all the ple- 
nipotentiaries of the Great Powers that contri- 
buted to the settlement of that treaty, have 
disappeared from the scene. Although the state 
of Europe has been partially moditied by the five 


of Greece, the French Revolution of 1830, the 
disjunction of Belgium and Holland, the Polish 


| War of 1831, and the Civil War in Spain, the 


Congress of Vienna has been, and continues still 
to be, the safeguard of the general peace, and its 
_acts are still held to constitute the written inter- 
national law of Europe, unless the recent viola- 
tion of this law by the government of Austria, 
_which has excited the apprehension and indig- 
nation of statesmen and of nations, may have so 
loosened the whole fabric that the remnant of the 
treaty has lost its authority. This violation has 
given a shock to the faith of nations and the law 
| of treaties that has been felt throughout Europe. 
The fact, that the partition of Poland in the last 
century produced less commotion than the anni- 
hilation of the rights of Cracow in our day, indi- 
cates, in the mind of the reviewer, a most aus- 


| path of political morality, and a more enlightened 
acquaintance with individual rights and common 
interests, 

In the next article that follows, the writer 
‘contrasts two works which have lately appeared 
on the lives of the Saints. One in Protestant 
England, republishing these lives, and recom- 
mending them tothe credulity of the world with 
a bigotry worthy of the dark ages, and the other 
in Catholic France, investigating these legends 
and miracles in a purely philosophical spirit. 
The writer of the article, in his rather irreve- 
rent handling of the saints, arranges them in 
several classes; as those whose existence was an 
invention, or founded on some popular fable, or 
allegory, or those whose lives were legends gath- 
| ered in the course of years round some personage 
known only by name, and committed to writing 
long after, and of the few whose lives were au- 
theutic, of whom the miracles recorded are pro- 
_portionally rare After giving an account of the 

reputed miracles, some spiteful, some grotesque, 
‘he concludes with an allusion to the miracles of 
| the celebrated Prince Hohenlohe. In 1820, the 
| magistrates of Bamberg forbade him to exercise 
|his miraculous powers, except in the presence 
|of a commission deputed by the authorities, or 
|one or more physicians. He appealed to the 
| Pope, who ordered him to conform to the re- 


picious change, a great advance in the steep © 
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strictions, and the miracles were never more 
heard of. 

The account which follows is of Sarah Martin, 
a true saint of our day, a poor seamstress of Yar- 
mouth, who gave up her life to the instruction of 
the degenerate outcasts confined in the Yarmouth 
prison, living in the most absolute poverty, and 
refusing the pecuniary provision made for her 
by some charitable individuals, on the ground 
that it would render her less useful The mira- 
cles she performed on the wretched inmates of 
Yarmouth prison, compare well with the less 
authentic ones of the middle ages, and the life 
of such a saint is worthy of all veneration. 

In the article on Arabian Philosophy, the rea- 
son assigned for the little influence that it has 
exerted on the European mind is, that what the 
Arabs have taken from the Greeks to blend with 
Islamism we have taken from them to blend 
with Christianity, and therefore what is novel to 
us in their speculations is repugnant. The two 
great epochs in the intellectual development of 
the Arabs w r-, the appearanct of Mahomet, 
who gave them a religion, and the conquest of 
\lexandria, which gave them a philosophy, and 
this consisted in the blended doctrines of the 
Koran and those of the Alexandrian school. 


The Emigrant, Sir Francis Head's late book, 
receives a caustic and apparently well merited 
review The poor crow. to which most unfortu- 
nately Sir Francis, in the preface, compares his 
book, comes from the hand of the reviewer 
picked of every feather. 

In the article on Schools of Design, the writer 
urges the importance of the interference of go- 
vernment, to furnish the most complete education 
to the designer and artisan. The Government 
School of Design at Somerset House, and the 
branch schools in various parts of England, are 
now attended by more than 2100 pupils, The 
advantage to the commercial interests of the 
country of elegance of design in articles of manu- 
facture must be obvious, and applies equally to 
our owncountry. We have here every requisite 
for carrying manufactures of all kinds to as high 
» perfection as England or France, but while we 
pay less attention to beauty of design, we shall 
deservedly be surpassed by other nations, and be 
obliged to depend on them for all our ornamental 
manufactures. 

A notice of Miss Martineau’s new historical 
tale, entitled the Billow and the Rock, contains 
an account of the incidents on which it is 
founded, and as we do not remember to have 
seen any notice of the book before, we give them 
briefly hes. 

The heroine of her tale is Lady Grange, of 
Scottish history, about whom much has been 
written and said within the last half century. 
She was the wife of one of the Lords of Session 
in Scotland, and for some reason, for a long time 
unknown, was seized and carried off in the cark, 
without knowing by whom, and conveyed by 
nightly journeys to the Highland shores, from 
whence she was sent by sea to the remote rock of 
St. Kilda, one of the Hebrides, where she re- 
mained many ye irs a prisoner among its few wild 
inhabitants The natural sup; osition wes that 
this treatment on the part of Lord Grange was 
the effect of some infidelity in his wife. Dr. 
Johnson, in speaking of the occurrence, says to 
Boswell, ** if Macleod would only let it be known 
that he had such a place for naughty ladies, he 
misht make it a very profitable island.” Butthe 
banishment of Lady Grange had a less romantic | 
cause than an affaire du cevr. The father of 
Lady Grange was John Chiesly, of Daley, who 
deliberately shot a judze, as he was coming from 
church on Sunday, to revenge a decision he had 
given against him; and it was said, that his 
daughter compelled Lord Grange, from whom 
she had received some injury, to marry her, by 
holding a pistol to his head and reminding him 
that she was the daughter of John Chiesly. Such 
a Union, as may be supposed, wos not altogether 
auspicious. Lord Grange was the son of the 
Earl of Mar, who played so prominent a part in 
the troubles of 1715, but warned by his_ father’s 





to the House of Hanover and the Whigs, though 
he never gained the confidence of that party. 
He had been so indiscreet as to reflect severely 
on the measures of the government in a letter to 
his wife, which she had carefully preserved, and 
which, on the occasion of a quarrel between 
them, she threatened toexpose. Such a writing, 
in those days, might have cost him his place or 
his life, and in the exercise of his marital pre- 
rogative he took this violent measure to silence 
his spirited lady. 

The last number of the Westminster Review 
opens with a notice of Bulwer’s Word to the 
Public, in which he —_ from the critics to 
the judgment of the public in defence of ** Lu- 
cretia,” and in explanation of his aims, moral 
and artistic, as a novelist. He denies having 
made crime the favorite subject of his works, 
and shows that in three only out of sixteen pub- 
lications are the heroes or heroines criminals,— 
Eugene Aram, Paul Clifford, and Lucretia. He 
also contends, that crime is a legitimate subject 
for fictitious composition, and has been from the 
time of Sophocles downwards the essential ma- 
terial of the tragic drama. On the other hand, 
the reviewer questions, whether the contempla- 
tion of unalloyed evil produces, under any cir- 
cumstances, a salutary impression, and to corro- 
borate the nezative, refers to the frequent mono- 
manias of suicide, regicide, &c. 

In defending terror as a means of moral in- 
fluence, the author of Lucretia takes his stand 
upon principles which all ethical philosophers, 
enlightened educationists, and criminal reform- 
ers are beginning to discard, and to hold, that 
the most powerful lever of human progress is 
not the repulsiveness of evil, but the attractive- 
ness of good Crime can by no means be con- 
sidered an essential to the tragic drama, though 
it may be admitted as an incidental, and a com- 
parison of the death scenes in Zanoni and Lu- 
cretia are instances in point, as are also the 
characters of Quilp the Dwarf, and Dennis the 
hangman, compared with those of Dombey and 
little Nell. 

In the article on the Speculative Philosophy 
of the Nineteenth Century occurs the following 
luminous statement from a celebrated German 
metaphysician, which one would suppose suffi- 
ciently lucid to shut the mouths of those who 
Rg profanely of the mists of transcendenta- 

ism. 

** Every one will admit that A = A; or that 
AisA,. This isanaxiom that is known instinct- 
ively, and has no need of proof. It is the pro- 
position of absolute identity In admitting this 
to be absolutely true we ascribe to the mind a 
faculty of knowing absolute truth. But in say- 
ing A = A, we do not affirm the existence of it, 
we only affirm that if it exist, then it must equal 
A. And the axiom teaches us, not that it exists, 
but that this is a necessary relation between a 
certain if and then ; and this necessary relation 
we will call X. But this relation—this X—is 
only in the ego, and comes from the ego. It is 
the ego that judges in the preceding axiom that 
A = A; and it judges by means of X._ But as 
the X is wholly in the ego, so therefore is A in 
the ego, and is posited by the ego. And by this 
we see that there is something in the ego which 
is for ever one and the same, and that is X. 
Hence the formula, 1 am 1; ego = ego.” 

The article on Sites for Public Monuments 
refers to a great work which the 19th century 
will see completed: this is the cathedral of Co- 
logne, which was commenced six hundred years 
since—in 1248—when, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, ** they began to build and were not able to 
finish ” The original designs, on large sheets of 
parchment, were discovered some time since, and 
in 1842 the labor which had been suspended four 
hundred years, was recommenced in the presence 
of great numbers of spectators, among whom 
were the King of Prussia and princes from all 
the royal families of Germany. The labor was 
resumed to the music and sentiment of Schiller’s 
Song of the Bell. This structure, when com- 
pleted, will be the noblest monument of me- 





example, he professed the strongest attachment 





dieval architecture. The name of the author 





is forgotten, but his spirit is immortal in ¢hj 
beautiful creation. 

The celebrated equestrian colossal statue of 
Peter the Great, in which the figure of the em. 
peror is eleven feet high and that of the horse 
seventeen, stands upon a block of granite up. 
wards of fifteen hundred tons in weight. Jt 
represents the Emperor rushing up a rock to 
the brink of a precipice, trampling upon a ser- 
pent, and pausing in an attitude of triumph. As 
soon as the artist had formed the design, he found 
the utter impossibility of representing a man 
and an animal in so striking a position, without 
having before him a horse and rider in the atti- 
tude desired. General Melissino, an officer who 
had the reputation of being the boldest and most 
expert rider of the day, hearing of this difficulty 
of the artist, offered to ride one of Count Or- 
loff’s best Arabians to the summit of a steep 
artificial mound formed for the purpose, accus- 
toming his horse to gallop up to it, and to halt 
suddenly, with his fore legs raised, pawing the 
air, over the brink of a precipice. This danger- 
ous experiment was frequently repeated in the 
presence of several spectators and of the artist, 
who sketched the various movements and parts 
of the group from day to day, and thus was pro- 
duced one of the finest and most correct statues 
of the kind in Europe. 

We shall resume the subject of this paper 
next week. 


8 








Extracts from New Books. 


PRESCOTT'S are THE CONQUEST OF 


Tus eagerly-expected work will, perhaps, see 
the light from the press of the Harpers before 
this number of the ‘Literary World” meets 
the eye of the reader. It has already been pub- 
lished in England, and is spoken of in warmly 
favorable and discriminating terms by the able 
critic of the London Spectator ; to which we are 
indebted for some characteristic extracts 

* After Francis Pizarro’s death, the country 
was distracted by rival claimants and a rash 
Governor, till at last the representative of the 
Emperor was defeated; and Gonzola Pizarro 
became Lord of Peru, to have his power melt 
away before the honest policy of the celebrated 
Pedro de la Gasca, sent out from Spain as Dic- 
tator, with nothing to support him but moral 
force. At the valley of Xaquixaguana, Gonzola’s 
confidants betrayed him, his army left him, hus 
lientenant was taken, and Pizarro surrendered. 
Mr. Prescott thus narrates their closing scenes :— 

* The convoy [which captured him] was soon 
swelled by a number of the common file from 
the royal army, some of whom had long arreers 
to settle with the prisoner; and not content 
with heaping reproaches and imprecations on 
his head, they now threatened to proceed to acts 
of personal violence ; which Carbajal, far trom 
deprecating, seemed rather to court, as tle 
speediest way of ridding himself of life. When 
he approached the President's quarters, Centeno, 
who was near, rebuked the disorderly rabble, 
and compelled them to give way. Carbajal, on 
seeing this, with a respectful air, demanded to 
whom he was indebted for this courteous pro- 
tection. To which his ancient comrade replied, 
‘Do you not know me—Diego Centeno’ ‘! 
crave your pardon,’ said the veteran sarcastically 
alluding to his long flight in the Charcas, and 
his recent defeat at Haurina; ‘ it is so long since 
I have seen anything but your back, that I had 
forgotten your face ! , - eo 

* When his doom was communicated to Car- 
bajal, he heard it with his usual indifference. 
‘They can but kill me,’ he said, as if he had 
already settled the matter in his own mind. 
During the day, many came to see him in his 
confinement ; some to upbraid him with his 
cruelties, but most from curiosity to see the 
tierce warrior who had made his name so terrti- 
ble through the land. He showed no unwilling- 
ness to talk with them, though it was in these 
sallies of caustic humor in which he usually 
indulged at the expense of his hearer. Among 
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these visitors was a cavalier of no note, whose 
life, it appears, Carbajal had formerly spared 
when in his power. This person expressed to 
the prisoner his strong desire to serve him ; and, 
as he reiterated his professions, Carbajal cut 
them short by exclaiming—* And what service 
can you dome? Can yon set me free? If you 
cannot do that, you can do nothing. If I spared 
your life, as you say, it was probably because I 
did not think it worth while totake it’ __ 

« Some piously-disposed persons urged him to 
see a priest, if it were only to unburden his con- 
science before leaving the world. ‘ But of what 
use would that be?” asked Carbajal. ‘I have 
nothing that lies heavy on my conscience, un- 
less it be, indeed, the debt of half a real toa 
shopkeeper in Seville, which I forgot to pay 
before leaving the country.’ 

« He was carried to execution on a hurdle, or 
rather in a basket, drawn by two mules. His 
arms were pinioned; and, as they forced his 
bulky body into this miserable conveyance, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Cradles for infants, and a cradle for 
the old man, too, it seems!’ Notwithstanding 
the disinclination he had manifested to a confes- 
sor, he was attended by several ecclesiastics on 
his way to the gallows; and one of them repeat- 
edly urged him to give some token of penitence 
at this solemn hour, if it were only by repeating 
the Pater Noster and Ave Maria. Carbajal, to 
rid himself of the ghostly father’s importunity, 
replied by coolly repeating the words ‘ Pater 
Noster,’ ‘Ave Maria.” He then remained ob- |, 
stinately silent. He died as he had lived, with 
a jest, or rather a scoff, upon his lips.” 

The younger Pizarro’s end exhibited a graver | 
and sadder character, more in keeping with the 
former greatness of his position and the historic | 
glory of his name. 


“ Very different were the circumstances at. | 
tending the chosing scene of Gonzalo Pizarro. | 
At his request, no one had been allowed to visit | 
him in his confinement, He was heard pacing | 
his tent during the greater part of the day ; and, | 
when night came, having ascertained from Cen- | 
teno that his executiun was to take place on the | 
following noon, he laid himself down to rest. | 
He did not sleep Jong, however, but soon rose, | 
and continued to traverse his apartment, as if 
buried in meditation, till dawn. He then sent | 
for a confessor, and remained with him till after | 
the hour of noon, taking little or no refreshment | 
The officers of justice became impatient, but | 
their eagerness was sternly rebuked by the sol- | 
diery, inany of whom, having served under Gon- | 
zalo’s banner, were touched with pity for his_ 
misfortunes, 


** When the chieftain came forth to execution, | 
he showed in his dress the same love of magnifi- | 
cence and display as in happier days. Over his | 
doublet he wore a superb cloak of yellow velvet, | 
stiff with gol embroidery ; while his head was 
protected by a cap of the same materials, richly | 
decorated, in like manner, with ornaments of 
gold. In this gaudy attire, he mounted his 
mule ; and the sentence was so far relaxed that | 
his arms were suffered to remain unshackled. He | 
Was escorted by a goodly number of priests and | 
friars, who held up the erucifix before his eyes, | 
while he carried in his own hand an image of the | 
Virgin, She had ever been the peculiar object | 
of Pizarro’s devotion; so much so, that those | 
who knew him best in the hour of his prosperity | 
were careful, when they had a petition, to prefer | 
it in the name of the blessed Mary. 


———————— 


remembrance of past benefits, to extend this | 


charity to me when I am gone, that it may be 
well with you in the hour of death.’ A profound 
silence reigned throughout the martial muiti- 
tude, broken only by sighs and groans, as they 


listened to Pizarro’s request; and it was faith- 


fully responded to, since, after his death, masses 


were said in many of the towns for the welfare 


of the departed chieftain. 

‘Then, kneeling down before a crucifix 
placed on a table, Pizarro remained for some 
minutes absorbed in prayer; after which, ad- 
dressing the soldier who was to act as the minis- 
ter of justice, he calmly bade him ‘do his duty 
with a steady hand.’ He refused to have his 
eyes bandaged ; and, bending forward his neck, 
submitted it to the sword of the executioner, 
who struck off the head with a single blow, so 
true that the body remained for some moments 
in the same erect posture as in life. The head 
was taken to Lima, where it was set in a cage or 
frame, and then fixed on a gibbet by the side of 
Carbajal’s. 
‘ This is the head of the traitor Gonzalo Pizarro, 


who rebelled in Peru against his sovereign, and | 
/battled in the cause of tyranny and treason | 
against the royal standard in the valley of Xa- | 
His large estates, including his | 


quixaguana.’ 
rich mines in Potosi, were confiscated ; his 
mansion in Lima was razed to the ground, the 
place strewed with salt, and a stone pillar set 
up, with an inscription interdicting any one 


from building on a spot which had been pro- 


faned by the residence of a traitor.” 


Miscellanp. ot seas 


SONNET. 


“ Life, a System of Compromises !” 
No. 2. 

Tue feeble grasp but feebly at the truth, 

And lose their hold when peril intervenes— 

They doubt and turn aside when o’er them 

leans 

The Cross of suffering ; their aspiring youth 
Is dulled by common contact, and the sooth, 

Which told of coming greatness, the poor 

means 

Of daily life, blurs, and at length enscreens— 
Not such make giant men, full, though uncouth ; 

Such was not he, the Arab, who hath left 
Along the Orient his mighty shade— 

Nor Cromwell, with his bold plebeian pride— 

Nor he, the God-like Bard, of sight bereft— 
Nor the long train of Martyrs, who have made 
Their Truth their guide, whatever might betide. 

Eos. 

Lirerary Fame.—There is, perhaps, no 
question more deeply buried in doubt, and yet 
more frequently and more generally presenting 
itself to those engaged in literary pursuits, 
than that which determines in the world of 
jetters the limits between the perishable and 
the immortal. None where the scholar better 
loves to lose himself, and few whence he 
gathers less satistaction. Men seldom fix upon 
literature as a profession at the outset of life, 
but are led into it by accident—at first, writing 
from the mere love of composition, uncon- 
scious of merit till encouraged by some appre- 


ciating spirit—then continuing partly through 


On it was placed a label, bearing,— | 


“ Pizarro’s lips were frequently pressed to the Pleasure, and partly love of the * babble repu- 
emblem of his divinity, while his eyes were bent | tation”—and finally, when temporarily shut 
on the crucifix in apparent devotion, heedless | out from other resources of life, endeavoring, 
of the objects around him. On reaching the|as far as possible, to blend temporary profit 
ae he ascended it with a firm step, and | with enduring distinction. 
wathare ave to address a few words to the soldiery | rules to pilot them, with only a feeble glimmer 


gathered around it. ‘There are man : = j 
Hee ‘ y amon J yn from the experience 
you,’ said he, * who have grown rich on my bree of wisdom shining down fro perien 


ther’s bounty and my own. Yet, of all my 


confident that he so far overtops his contem- 

raries as to be visible to all future ages. 
“or this superiority, more than any other, is 
the qualification essential and inseparable from 
that greatness which “ is not for a day but for 
all time.” 

If essayists, for instance, equal to Addison 
and his friends, were to appear at the present 
day, and we believe that some such might be 
found amid the hosts of brilliant contributors 
to our foreign and domestic periodicals, it is 
not likely that they would ever be honored 
with one half the distinction awarded to those 
charming writers of the days of Queen Anne. 
Their great merit lay in their superiority over 
their own age—in originating that which no 
one before them had ever conceived—in lay- 
ing the corner-stone of periodical literature— 
joined to unrivalled excellence as writers. 
But certainly that simple excellence alone 
would not at the present day save an author 
from oblivion. Supposing a modern essayist 
were to take up the Spectator where Addison 
left off, and commence issuing daily numbers 
of equal merit in continuation, does any one 
believe his reward would be the same? Or if 
a second Chaucer were to come among us, 
and, with all the genius and all the perfections 
of the former, run through a similar career, 
_where would be his admirers? how many edi- 
tions would his works go through? what 


™ | would be the duration of his literary life? If 


even majestic Shakspeare, with all his sins 
unremoved, were again to dawn upon us, 
would not nineteen-twentieths of the critics 
mistake his light for darkness? And if some 
novel writer were to issue books in the style 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, would Sue, James, 
Ainsworth, be compelled to hide their heads ? 
No: the intense studies, the midnight vigils, 
the profound observations, the end and object 
of great men’s lives—their greatest treasure— 
their genius—become the legacy of succeed- 
ing generations, and what they spent whole 
lives in building up is made, by the lapse of a 
few short years, the common property of 
schoolboys. What wonder, then, if, with the 
ever-progressing wealth of men’s minds, men 
should elevate their standard of mental excel- 
lence, and expect that the higher the starting- 
point of genius, the higher must be genius’ 
flight. And the more towering that flight, 
the greater will be its reward—with this ex- 
ception, that he who can so shape his flight as 
to give a new color to his wings and open to 
men’s eyes an unknown corner of the sky, 
however feeble the execution, has more to ex- 
pect from after ages than he who soars up 
into the utmost*heights of regions previously 
explored, 

Now to another point. 

It seems generally conceded that wherever 
true merit exists, posterity will be sure to dis- 
cover and reward it; and this, in exact propor- 
tion to its deservings. 

But is this always so? Is posterity always 
unanimous ? Is posterity always just? And 
if so, how many years after a man’s death 
does posterity begin ? 

If posterity begins when all excitement has 
subsided, when the heat of passion has cooled 
down, and men of all parties can agree on one 





With no precise | man’s epitaph, then has it begun for Washing- 
‘ton, and he has received his due; but has it 
/ commenced for his contemporary Napoleon, or 
of the past, they find themselves launched on | for his predecessor, by two hundred years, 


riches, nothing remains to me but the garments 
I have on; and even these are not mine, but the 
property of the executioner. I am without 
means, therefore, to purchase a mass for the 
welfare of my soul ; and I implore you, by the 


the sea of letters, doomed to continue their | Oliver Cromwell, or for Mary Queen of Scots, 
journey tothe end without knowing whether | or, going still further back, for Herod? Are 
they are driving on to oblivion or immortality. | al] mankind united in their opinions of these 
For, certainly, save in cases of pre-emineut | individuals—do they award to them that unani- 





excellence, such as Milton’s, no man can feel | mous admiration or execration which they de- 
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serve? Cana man even educate his son in 
Ancient History, without finding many cha- 
racters and events which one half the world 
admires, and the other half censures? Has 
all the world yet justified Brutus for stabbing 
Casar—Titus Manlius and Junius Brutus for 
the execution of their sons ? 

Has a civil unbiassed judgment yet been 
passed on Martin Luther, or, by all the Eastern 
world, on the founder of Christianity? And 
will it ever be? Have Shakspeare, Milton, 
Spenser, Chaucer, attained positions which no 
important part of the literary world is willing 
to dispute ? 

Had not the old school been comparatively 
neglected until Hazlitt, Hunt, Lamb, and 


other members of the modern school revived | 


the taste for them? Cannot that neglect re- 
turn after the influence of those writers shall 
have yielded to others of different tastes ? 
And may not some of those, who are now by 
universal consent assigned a prominent place 
in the temple of Fame, find themselves, ere 





many generations have passed over us, com- 
pletely Jost sight of beneath the accumulation 
of objects which will engross men’s minds, 
and which the prodigious, ceaseless, bustling, 
boiling activity of the age is ever and ever 
creating ? Will men find time to look back ? 
Will they have the taste to turn from the stir- 
ring action of the day to the calmer, more com- 
posed scenes of the past? And if so, will 
they not confine their attention to those great 
giants of the past who stand up above their 


times like tall trees in a forest, forgetting all | 


save the names of the secondary glories at 
their sides ? 

Look at our times and observe the thousands 
on thousands of pages daily issuing from the 
press, in the shape of poems, histories, novels, 
treatises, essays, travels, magazines, reviews, 
and other forms of periodical literature ; con- 
sider how much of it is brilliant, profound, 
and original, and estimate if possible what a 
wonderful mass the excellent alone would 
make at the close of a century; and then say 
whether posterity can possibly render justice 
unto all, or, if select and discriminate it must, 
whether some names may not perish “ that 
were not born to die.” ‘Taking the last forty 
or fifty years alone, we find Coleridge, Shelley, 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Rogers, Sheridan, D'Israeli, Irving, 
Bulwer, and we may add, Lamb, Hunt, Lan- 
dor, Cooper, Dickens, and Martin Tupper, who 
have all been pronounced, and perhaps lived 
under the impression, that they were booked 
for immortality : these, irrespective of the 
masterly essays which are scattered through 
the best periodicals, and which are one day to 
be selected and bound up for the benefit of 
future ages (alas! ungrateful ages!) to say 
nothing of the flood of genius which French 
and German literature, now necessary to a 
finished education, are all the while pre 
down with a rapidity equally great, and wit 
aclaim on “the good time coming” equally 
strong. Look atall this, and see what an un- 
certain thing is Literary Fame. 

Great minds shine forth on the shores of 
Time like distant lights at night—the further 
we travel, the dimmer they grow, gradually 
disappearing from view, till at last the few 
brightest ones alone are seen, casting their 
clear rays from the midst of surrounding gloom 
through generation after generation down to 
the remotest boundaries of time. 

CrassicaL Stanc.—* Lammin unde deriva- 
tur ?”? quoth a pedagogue in Alabama. 

“From the Latin lamo, to lick,’ replied a 
quick-witted urchin, 
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THe regular meeting of the American Ethnolo- 
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gical Society took place on Saturday, the 12th 
instant. The Hon. Albert Gallatin, President 
of the Society, in the chair. 

Dr. Robinson, from the Committee to which 
was referred the manuscript and drawings of 
Messrs. Squier and Davis, giving an account of 
their researches in the mounds and earthworks 
of the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, sub- 
mitted their report, which was read and accept- 
ed. A letter from Dr. S. G. Morton, of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the same committee, ex- 
pressing his opinion of the work, was also read 

Mr. Alex. W. Bradford, to whom was referred 
Mr. Van Amringe’s manuscript, entitled, ‘dn 
investigation of the Theories of the Natural 
History of Man, by Laurence Prichard and 
others,” submitted the following report, which 
was read and accepted. 

Mr. Van AmrinGe’s MS. Worx.—The un- 
dersigned to whom was referred Mr. Van Am- 
ringe’s MS., entitled ** An Investigation of the 
Theories of the Natural History of Man, by 
Lawrence, Prichard, and others,” reports that he 
has restricted himself to presenting a very brief 
general view of the work, without venturing to 
express an opinion upon theconclusions attained. 
The treatise in fact consists of two parts, though | 
the author has not made them the subject of | 
distinct divisions. The views of Lawrence and | 
Pritchard are examined with great care and | 
critical acuteness, and their use of animal ana- | 
logies is made the principal topic of objection, | 
on the ground that they have not discriminated 
between mere resemblance and strict scientific 
analogy. If this criticism be just, it necessarily 
affects the position taken by these eminent men 
upon questions of vital importance in the na- 
tural history of man, for they have depended 
largely upon analogies drawn from every de- 
partment of the animal kingdom. 

In stating his own theory, Mr. Van Amringe, 
to arrive at a proper zoological classification of 
man, proceeds to divide all mammalia into two 
subsections— Psychical and Instinective—in the 
first of which he places the human race, and in 
the last other animals. He then divides man 
into four species, under the patriarchal names 
of Shem, Japhet, Ishmael, and Canaan. Being 
thus brought into collision with Josephus’s dis- 
tribution of the primitive races, he examines it 
at large. He then proceeds to show that the 
distribution of animals and vegetables is not | 
analogous to that of mankind, and that conse- 
quently no aid can be derived from that quarter 
in determining the interesting questions relating 
to Ethnography. An examination into the true 
definition of a ** species,” and its application to 
the several human races, forms an essential part 
of the treatise. The author contends that the 
progeny of parents of different races, though not 
absolutely sterile, are yet hybrids, incapable of 
continuing an intermediate race. In the chap- 
ter “¢on the anatomical and physiological struc- 
ture of the diflerent races of men, &c.,” the 
doctrine is advanced that the structure and 
functions of the skin constitute more prominent 
specific differences than the form and capacity 
of the cranium. It is argued that the structure 
of the skin varies in each race, and effects im- 
portant modifications of the nervous sensibility ; 
that it is primary and fundamental, and gives 
rise to corresponding specific temperaments and 
mental capacities, which are denominated 
Strenuous, Passive, Callous, and Sluggish. 
This influence of the skin upon specific charac- 
ter is perhaps the most marked and original 
feature of the whole work, it is treated largely, 
as more important than that of the brain, and 
as affecting the quality of the brain. 

In the chapter on * The Psychical Attributes 
of Man,” the most elaborate portion of the 
work, the author has instituted a comparison 
between the races. He classifies these attri- 
butes into ** Adoration, Benevolence, Conscien- 








tiousness, Intellectual Appetite, Prudence, Ad- 


miration, Fame, Speech, and Reason or Causalj- 
ty,” each of which he seeks to trace to its 
original elementary principle, and to follow jn 
its progressive development. This part of the 
discussion partakes of a metaphysical charac. 
ter. 

** The History of Woman, &c.,” as exhibiting 
the sexual relations of the different races, and 
the taste of each species for sexual beauty, forms 
the subject of the concluding chapters. In op- 
position to M. Guizot, he asserts that the vital 
element of civilization introduced by the Ger- 
mans was the independence and equality of wo. 
man ; that it was not especially a German, but a 
general sthenetic virtue, the Germans not hay- 
ing been corrupted by proximity to Asia and 
Africa. 

Without assuming to express an opinion con- 
cerning the views and arguments advanced and 
urged by the author,—which, if correct, would 
effect radical changes in the opinions held on 
the topics discussed,—the committee submit 
this imperfect and hasty analysis of the most 
important portions of the treatise, with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that a subject so intimately 
connected with ethnological researches jis at- 
tracting increased attention and exciting inquiry 
among our countrymen. , 

M. Alexandre Vattemare, who had just arriv- 
ed from Paris, submitted an account of his eflurts 


| to carry out a system of exchanges between the 


various States, institutions of learning, scientific 
and literary societies in the United States, and 
the public libraries and learned bodies of France 
His catalogue exhibited a list of upwards of 
10,000 volumes, 3500 maps, and 150 medals, 
poems by the King of the French, several of 

is ministers, Various public boards, learned so- 
cieties, and individuals. This large collection, 
embracing some of the most valuable works pub- 
lished in France, will be presented to various 
States and literary institutions of the United 
States ; particularly to those who have so prompt- 
ly responded to the first donations from France, 
obtained through the zeal and instrumentality of 
Mons. Vattemare. 

Among other letters commendatory of the ef- 
forts of Mons. Vattemare, to effect the literary 
and scientific exchanges referred to, was the fol- 
lowing from the celebrated astronomer Le Ver- 
rier. 


Copy of M. Le Verrier’s letter to M. Alex 
Vattemare. 
Paris, le 6 Mai, 1547. 
Monsieur, 

C’est a la fois un bonheur et un devoir pour 
moi de vous exprimer toute l’admiration que 
m’inspirent vos généreux efforts pour arriver a 
lunion intellectuelle des peuples. Ce n’est pas 
seulement une penseée scientifique, c’est aussi 
une grande cuvre d’humanité que vous réalisez 

Je vous remercie cordialement de l’honneur 
que vous m’avez fait en pensant que je n’aurais 
rien de plus precieux que de m’y associer de 
ceur et d'action. L’une et l'autre vous sont as- 
surement acquis. Je le dis en toute humilile: 
car & qui serait-il permis de parler de son zele 
et de ses efforts en présence de votre dévoue- 
ment ? 

Disposez donc de moi complétement, Monsieur, 
si je puis vous étre utile en quelque chose, 4 
Paris ou en France, prés de l’administration 00 
prés des savants. Je tacherai de répondre, toute 
aflaire cessante, 4 vos intentions. Dites auss! 
aux savants Américains que vous allez visiter 


"que nous serions satisfaits de connaitre directe- 


ment leur travaux. 

Que s'il leur était agréable de m’en envoyer 
des extraits ils le pourraient, par vous ou par 
M le Ministre des Etats Unis, resident a Londres, 
qui a bien voulu, 4 ma demande, accepter 
servir d’intermédiaire. J’aurai le plus grand so! 
de les présenter a notre Institut, d’en faire rendre 
compte par nos journaux : et par une juste recl- 
procité, je me ferai un plaisir d’informer unme- 
diatement les savants Américains de tout fait 
scientifique intéressant, qui viendrait ici 4 m@ 
connaissance, ‘ 

J’apprendrai avec une vive satisfaction, Mon- 
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sieur, que vous soyez heureusement arrive a 
New York, et je vous prie @agreer avec mes 
souhaits pour le succés de votre voyage, l’ex- 
ression de mes sentiments de consideration, 
‘estime et d’affection M J. LEVERRIER. 

Monsieur Vattemare au Havre. 

Other interesting letters from distinguished 
individuals in France, expressing an earnest 
desire to establish a permanent system of lite- 
rarv and scientific exchange, were also presented 
by Mons, Vattemare. The members of the 
Society took a deep interest in the praiseworthy 
objects in which Mons. V. was engaged. 

H.E. Ludwig presented a letter from Dr. G. 
H. Hoit, of Burlington, lowa, who was about to 
undertake an extensive journey through Oregon 


and California, chiefly for scientific purposes. | 


His intention is, to collect specimens in the 
various departments of Natural History, crania 


t 
| 


| been arranged--a very important step in the Euro- 
pean progress of that valuable principle. We may 


man, a Calcutta paper, that the legislative coun- 
cil in India have issued a draft act for securing 
copyright in that country in conformity with the 
recent English copyright acts. The same num- 
ber of the Atheneum says:—The Gazette of 
Friday the 30th ult , contains an order in coun- 
cil for extending the privilege of copyright in 
works of art, literature, &c., to the territory of 
the Duke of Brunswick ; and also an order, fix- 
ing the customs duty on beoks published in that 
country, and imported into Great Britain, at £2 
10s. per ewt. if the works were originally pub- 
lished in Great Britain; and at 15s. per ewt. if 
otherwise. Also, the duty on prints at $d. each 
single, or i§d. per dozen if bound or sewed. 


of the Indian tribes, and implements, to illustrate | 


their manners, customs, and arts. The climates | 
and soils of the regions visited would also oc- | 


cupy his attention. Dr. Hoit offered his services 
to the Society, or to scientific men, and would 


be glad of any advice or suggestions that might | 


be given him. 

Mr. Gallatin made some remarks on the im- 
portance of such a tour, and of the valuable 
contributions that might be made to science 
therefrom. 
mend that vocabularies should be made of the 
languages of the [ndian tribes of the regions 
about to be visited by Dr. Hoit. These were 
particularly wanted of the California Indians, 
whose position among the great family of Ab- 
origines was not well known. 

Explorations at Nineveh.—Mr. S. Wells 
Williams, to whom was referred the great work, 
detailing the researches at ancient Nineveh, by 
Messrs. Botta and Flandin, under the auspices 


of the French Government, presented a report on | 


the same, which forms a most interesting paper, 
and which will be given at length in our next 
number, 
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Darieties. 


MADRIGAL. 
1 


Nor to that grove, 
Not by yon tree, 
Sacred to love, 
Sadd’ning to me, 
Lead me not there, O! lead me not there; 
There should I greet 
Shadows, that fast, 
As they were sweet, 
Fled with the past, 
Fled when most precious, leaving me here ! 
2 
Never that song 
Breathe in mine ear, 
Which was so long 
Sweetest to hear ; 
Breathe it no more, O! breathe it no more; 
Would’st thou recall, 
The sorrow, the blight, 
Which now is all, 
Left of delight, 
Memory may dream of, but never restore ! 


3 


Still in that grove, 
May thine eyes see, 
Sacred to love, 
Her name on the tree, 
Carved by this hand inthe moment most dear : 
Not for these eyes 
Now to explore, 
What deeply lies 
In the heart’s core ; 
Lead me not there, O! lead me not there. 
Prerre VipAL. 
CoprricuT.—We believe we may state with 
confidence, says the London Atheneum, that the 
terms of a convention for securing international 


He would, however, only recom- 


A Caste or ArTIFICIAL Ice.—A model of 
an ancient castle, nearly six feet high, and as 
many in length, with towers, curtain, battle- 
ments, loop-holes, &c., has been for several days 
exhibited in the ice-freezing establishment of 
Messrs. Ling and Keith, in No. 11, Prince-street, 
| Leicester-square, in order to show to what ex- 
tent the process of producing ice by artificial 
means may be carried. This strange and novel 
building weighed more than 700lbs., and was, 
when first constructed, as hard asarock. This 
edifice has proved the efficacy of the principle 
of the patentees, and tested their experiments to 
the utmost. A vast number of strawberries and 
/ cucumbers have been preserved by means of the 
artificial cold produced, for several weeks, and 
are full of freshness and flavor. The more com- 
mon articles of household consumption are ren- 
dered capable of being kept a much longer time. 
— London ltlas. 


| Conrormiry to Cvusrom.—But the way in 
| which the human body shall be covered is not a 
| thing for the scientific and the learned only ; 
and is allowed on ali hands to concern, in no 
| small degree, one half at least of the creation. 
| It is in such a simple thing as dress that each of 
us may form some estimate of the extent of con- 
| formity in the world. A wise nation, unsubdued 
| by superstition, with the collected experience of 
| peaceful ages, concludes that female feet are to 
| be clothed by crushing them. The still wiser 
| nations of the West have adopted a swifter mode 
| of destroying health and creating angularity, by 
| crushing the upper part of the female body. In 
| such matters nearly all people conform. Our 
| when we refuse to adopt at once his notions of 
| the infinite. 


| in dress, If you want to see what men will be 
in the way of conformity, take a European hat 
| for your subject of meditation. I dare say there 
_are twenty-two millions of people at this minute, 

each wearing one of these hats in order to please 
| the rest.—** Friends in Council.” 


| _ 


| New Mope or PaintinG.-——The Paris jour- 
| nals announce that a new mode of painting as a 
substitute for fresco has been discovered by a 
| French artist, M. Chevot. We give the parti- 
| enlars in their own words :--* It is called by 
| the author Fresque Mizxturale ; and consists of 
| acomposition which effectually resists the action 
of saltpetre, so fatal to fresco painting wherever 
there 1s saitpetre in the walls on which it is laid. 
The effect of M. Chevot’s painting is as bold as 
that for which it is a substitute, and the colors 
are asvivid. It possesses not merely the advan- 
tage of resisting the effect of saltpetre, but can 
be washed when dirt or dust has accumulated 
upon it with quite as much security as oil paint- 
ings. Unlike fresco paintings, it never chips 
off; and everything indicates that it will resist 





time.—London Critic. 


copyright between England and Belgium have | 


‘brother man is seldom so bitter against us as | 


But even religious dissent were | 
_ less dangerous and more respectable than dissent — 


| His cheek exultant! 


2 


Hlusic. 





, Tue Lavana Company continue to draw large 
mention, too, on the authority of The English- | 


houses at the Park, notwithstanding that, on 
several evenings, the heat has been oppres- 
sive. Tedesco is a noble looking woman, with 
the southern European candor—graceful and 
dignified in action, with a remarkably fine so- 
prano voice, which she manages not only with 
precision and skill, but apparently with great 
ease to herself. The latter excellence is a 
rare and surpassing charm in a cantatrice. It 
saves the listener of sympathetic temperament 
a world of discomfort. The apparent self- 
possession and quiet confidence of Tedesco 
allow no feeling of doubt on the part of the 
audience as to the success of her vocal ex- 
periments. There is something very agree- 
able in her countenance and amiable in her 
manner, and nature has bestowed upon her a 
beautiful organ. Still, we do not consider her 
a magnetic singer. She lacks anima, seldom 
appears at all inspired, and while true to her 
music, does not appear to infuse into it that 
personal emotion which acts so powerfully 
upon the feelings of listeners. This may, 
however, be owing to the solos she has thus 
far executed. Verdi’s music is brilliant in 
combination rather than effective in single 
strains. ‘The managers liave consulted public 
taste, we feel assured, in resorting to Bellini. 
We shall have a word to say as to the prima 
donna’s success in this range. Meantime, we 
cordially renew our praise of the orchestra and 
chorus, and the well-disciplined performance 
of the troupe as a whole. 


Recent Publications. 


Whitfield’s North lmerican Scenery. No.6. 
New York: Long & Brother. 

** Tue Beverley House,” ** The Smith House,” 
and the ** Monument to John Paulding,” all on 
the Hudson, with a view of Harrisburg, in Penn- 
sylvania, form the subjects of the engravings of 
this number. The letter-press illustrations, as 
we have before remarked, are equal in ori- 
ginal literary merit to anything of the kind that 
has been published in this country. ‘The inge- 
nious Indian legend about ‘ the enchanted 
ground of the Hudson,” is worthy of the pen of 
Mrs. Oakes Smith, whose Indian fairy stories 
for children have already marked an era in our 
literature. We copy the following beautiful 
sonnet, in the present number, from her pen. 


DECAY OF THE INDIANS. 
BY MRS E. OAKES SMITH. 

We call him Indian, and we coldly scan 
Him, who in the garden walked with God, un- 

veiled, 
Coeval with the morning stars which hailed 
His birth with songs; bright leader in the van 
Of human thought— Lo the young breezes fan 
No impulse failed, 
Nor stateliness, nor strength, nor hue exhaled 
From elemental life, to stamp him Man. 
The Poet found him with his morning song, 
And buoyant grace; and him Apollo called, 
** Lo the poor Indian,” he will pass ere long, 
With all his linkings, to a God: Appalled, 
Oid Nature shall lament her primal child, 
And, listeuing, pine to hear his “ native wood 

notes wild.” 

Brooklyn, L. I, May 31, 1847. 


History of the United States, for the use of 
Schools. By Marcius Willson. New York: 
Mark H. Newman & Co. 1847. 


A school-book devoted to a branch of educa- 
tion in which the American press has been pro- 
lific. The comparative merits and originality of 
different school histories of the United States 
has been a fruitful theme of discussion. We are 





longer than any other process the action of | not prepared to award the palm to any com- 
pendium we have yet examined, The History 
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before us appears to be judiciously arranged and 
has the merit of conciseness, and convenient 
questions arranged upon the margin of each 

age. The larger work by the same writer will 
orm the subject of a more extended notice here- 
after. 


The Horse and his Rider, By Rolla Spring- 
field. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 1847. 


A very neatly finished volume, handsomely 
illustrated with wood cuts. It is designed for 


a juvenile book, but contains information for | GIOVAXNI DUPRES STATUES—Cain and Abel, with 


** children of a larger growth.” The facts drawn 
from the natural history of the noble Quadruped 


are well arranged, the habits of equestrian na- | 











tions authentically described, and the volume | 


made attractive by numerous anecdotes illus- 
trative of the fine and sagacious qualities of the 


horse. 


The Irish Sketch Book, By T. Amargh. 
New York: Bedford & Co. 1847. 

A cheap republication of a series of those 
amusing tales for which the blunders and hearti- 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


ness of the sons of Erin furnish such constant | 


material. 


Publishers’ Circular. — 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Messrs. J. C. Denspey & Co, Auburn, N. Y.,, | 
have in press, and will soon publish, the follow- 
ing valuable works:—* The New Clerk’s As- 
sistant,” by J. Jenkins, revised edition; ** Bene- 
dict’s Treatise for Justices of the Peace,” revised 
edition, with the New Constitution; *“* Thom- 


= 





| 
| 
| 
} 


in Germany, selected and translated from the Memoirs 
of Varnhagen Von Ense, by Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, 
Bart. Square, pp 352, cloth, 6s. 

(Home and Colonial Library, Vol. 21.) 


GIBSON (W.)—-A History of the Monastery founded at 
Tyoemouth, in the Diocese of Durham, to the Honor of | 
God, under the Invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and St. Oswia King and Martyr. By William Sidney 
Gibson, Esq. Embellished with Illuminated Borders, 
Capitals, and other decorations from ancient MSS. 
executed by Mr. Henry Shiw; aad a Series of Views 
etched by Mr. T. M. Richardson. Vol. 2, royal 4to. half 
— £3 33. (2 vols. royal 4to. complete, half-mor. 

+. 


other Poems, 
edges, 2s. tid. 

GOLDFINCH (J.)—The Builder’s Concomitant ; contain- 
ing ‘Tables of Superficial and Cubic Measure : with 
copious Remarks ; for the use of Artficers, Contractors, 
and Timber Dealers generally. By John Goldfinch. 
18mo. (Dover), pp. 322, cloth, 5s 


By Julia M——. Fep. pp. 80, cloth, gilt 


WORLD. 


anaes, 





GORDON (O.)—Considerations on the Improvement of 
the Present Examination Statute and the Admission of 
Poor Scholars to the University. By Rev. Osborne 
Gordon, M. A. 8vo. pp. 38, sewed, Is. 

GOSSE (P. H.)—The Birds of Jamaica. By Philip 
Henry Gosse. Assisted by Richard Hill, Esq. Post 8vo. 
pp. 458, cloth, 10s. 

GRADUATED COURSE of Instruction for Infant Schools 
and Nurseries. 1I2mo. pp. 120; sewed, Is. 6d. j 

GREEN (A.)—Knitied Curtain Receipt-Book. Arranged | 
by Agnes Green. Square (Leeds), pp. 24, sewed, 6d 

GREENL# AF (S.)\—An Examination of the Testimony 
of the Four Evangelisty, by the Rules of Evidence | 
administered in Courts of Justice : with an Account of | 
the Trial of Jesus. By Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. To | 
which is added, M. Dupin’s Refutation of Joseph Salva- | 
dor’s Trial and Condemnation of Jesus. ‘Translated | 
from the French, by John Pickering, LL.D. 2d edition, | 
8vo. pp 588, cloth, 14s. (American Reprint ) 

GREGG (J.)—Observations on Sunday School Instruc- 
tion ; being the Substance of an Address delivered to 
Sunday School Teachers. By the Rev. John Gregg, 
A.B. 12mo. (Dublin), sewed, Is. 


son’s Higher Arithmetic (In Day and Thom- | GRES!-EY (W.)—A Third Statement of the real Danger | 


son’s Series); ‘‘ The Haunted Ship, and other | 
Poems,” by E. Curtis Hine; ‘ Frost’s Lives of | 
American Merchants,” new edition, with plates ; 


* Frost’s Young Mechanic,” with plates; ** The | GROT 
Fruit Culturist,” containing directions for raising | g 


young trees, and the management of the orchard, | 
by J. J. Thomas, fourth edition ; * The Ilus- | 
trated Life of General Zachary Taylor,” 360 | 


pages, by H. Montgomery, Editor of the Auburn | 


aily Journal. 


of the Church of England ; setting forth the Distinction | 
between the Romanists and Anglicans, and the identity 
of the Evangelicals and Puritans. By Rev. W. Gresley. | 
8vo. pp. 88, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
2 (G.)—History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. | 
Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. pp. 1148, cloth, 32s. 
UIDE to Sol-Fa-ing ; containing German Canons: also, | 
Psalm Tunes, in Two Parts, according with all the | 
Measures employed by Brady and Tate. 2d edition, ob- 
long (Norwich), pp. 46, sewed, Is 
HAMBLETON (J.)—A brief History of the Soul. B 
—— Hambleton, M.A, 7th edition, 12me. pp. 166, cl. 
3 


Derpy & Hunson, Buffalo, have in press a | HARRIS (W. R.)—A Critique on the Critics; or, the Bri- | 
new edition of “ Young’. Science of overn- | 
ment,” and in preparation, an “ Illustrated Life | HARRIS (J.)—The Pre-Adamite Earth. Contributions to 


of General William Henry Harrison.” 

James Munroe & Co., Boston, have in press 
** Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown,” with 
notes, by Professor Champlin, of Waterville 
College; also, the Second Edition of * The 
a Almanac for 1848,” thoroughly re- 
vised, 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM THE 
28THa OF APRIL TO THE 13TH OF MAY. 


FELLOWS (T. H.)—The Law of Costs, as affected by 
the Small Debts Act, and other Statutes requiring a 
Judges Certificate where the Damages are under a 
limited Amount: with various Cases, showing in what 
Instances a Plaintiff may stili sue in the Superior 
Courts. By Thos. Howard Fellows. 12mo. pp, 136, 


boards, 4s. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL: a Series of Readings and Dis- 
course thereon: Book the First. By the Author of 
“ Essays written in the Intervals of Business.” Crown 
8vo. pp. 236, cloth, 6s. 

FRY (MRS.)— Memoirs of Mrs. Fry; including a History 
of her Labors in Promoting the Reformation of Female 
Prisoners and the Improvement of British Seamen : 
with a ss * hical Sketch of her Brother. J. J. Gur- 
ney, Esq. By Sor Thomas Timpson. 2d edition, with 
additions, 12mo. pp. 358, cloth, 5s. 

FULLER (A.)—The Complete Works of the Rev. An- 
drew Fuller: with a Memoir of his Life. oy Andrew 
Gunton Fuller. New edition, imp. 8vo. pp. 1206, portrait, 
cloth, 24s, 

GABBETT (W.)—An Address delivered to the Teachers | 
of the Two Sunday Schools in connexion with St. | 
George’s Church, Sutton, Macclesfield. 12mo. pp. 24, 
ad. 4 


«2d 

GALLERY of Scripture Eagravings, Historical and Land- 
scape: with Descriptions. By John Kitto, D.D. Vol. | 
2, 4to. pp. 132, sixty-four piates, cloth, 22s. 

GARDENER (W.)—Directions for Drawing Abstracts of 
Title ; with Observations on the necessity of requiring 
a Sixty Years’ Title notwithstanding the recent Statute 
of Limitations. By William Gardener, Esq. 2d edition, 
12mo. pp. 94, boards, 4s. 

GAUGAIN’S (MRS.) Crochet D’Oyley Book. No. 2, 
oblong, pp. 32, sewed, 6d. 

—— Pyrenees and Shetland Knit Shawl and Scarf Book. 

Oblong. pp. 89, sewed, 1s: 


GERMAN LIFE, and Scenes from the War of Liberation 


| 


| 


tannia. Atheneum, and Clique Unmasked. By William | 
Richard Harris. 8vo. pp. 70, sewed, Is. 


Theological Science. By John Harris, D.D. 
sand, 8vo. pp. 382, cloth, 7s. 6. 
HENDERSON (R.)—The Good News. By Robert Hen- | 
derson. 18mo. pp. 36, sewed, 3d. 
HERBERT (G.)\—The Tempie: Sacred Poems and Pri- | 
vate Ejaculations with the Priest to the Temple or the | 
Country Parson. By George Herbert. New edition, | 
royal 32mo. pp. 390, cloth, 4s. ; morocco, 7s. 
HINTS FOR STUDENTS OF LAW. By a Barrister. | 
8vo, pp. 16, sewed, Is. 
HINTS TO A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE; or, Female Pa- 
rochial Duties practically considered. 2d edition, fep. 
8vo. pp. 190, cloth, 3a. 


2d thou- | 


[June 26. 





JOHNSTON (J. PF. W.)—Instructions for the Analysis of 
Soils. By J. F.W. Johnston. 8vo. pp. 22, sewed. is. 
JOWETT (W.)—Seripture Characters: 2d Series, {aac 
to Joseph, B.c. 1897—1634. By the Rev. Willam Joweu 
M.A. Imo. pp. 120, cloth, 2s. , 

JUSTINI Philosophi et Martyris cum Tryphone Jude 
Dialogus. Pars altera colloquium secundi Diei continens. 
Edited, with a corrected ‘Text, and English Latroduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A. 8vo. pp. 139 
bds. 6s. 6d. , 

KELLY (P.)—The Elements of Book-Keeping: with an 
Appendix on Exchanges, Banking, and other Conner 
cial Subjects. By P. Kelly, LL.D. 12th edition, ayy 
pp. 256, boards, 7s. 

KEPPEL (H.)—The Expedition to Borneo of H_M.S. Dido 
for the Suppression of Piracy; with Extracts from the 
Journal of James Brooke, Esq. of Sarawak, now Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul General to the Su!- 
tan and Independent Chiefs of Borneo. By Captain the 
Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. 34 edition, with an auddj- 
tional Chapter, comprising Recent Intelligence, by Wai 
ter K. Kelly. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 766, with plates and maps, 
cloth, 323. 

LANZIL—The History of Painting in Italy. By Thomas 
Roscoe. Vol. 2, containing the Schools of Nuples, Ve- 
nice, Lombardy, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Cremona, 
and Milan. Square, pp. 544, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bohu’s Standard Library, Vol. 19. 


LAW LIST (THE), 1847. 12mo. pp. 736, bd. 6s. 6d. 

LEATHAM (W.H.)—Life hath many Mysteries, and other 
Poems. By William Henry Leatham. Post 8vo. pp. 23, 
sewed. Is. 

LE PAGE (MONS.)—The French School, Part 1.—L' Echo 
de Paris: a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a Per- 
son would daily hear said around him if he were living 
among French People; with a Vocabulary of all the 
Words and Idioms used in the Work. By Mons. Le 
Page. 12th edition, 12mo. pp. 228, cloth, 4s. 

LETTERS upon Capital Punishment. By a Student of 
St. Bee's College. Dedicated, by Permis-ion, to the 
Principal of the College. 8vo. (Ashbourn), pp. 42, 


sewed, Is. 

LEVESQUE — Art of Brewing and Fermenting 
and Making Malt; exhibited in Essays and Decimal 
Tables: also, a Description of the Author's Thermome- 
ter. By John Levesque. 4th edition, with an Abstract 
of the Act to allow the use of Sugar in the Brewing of 
Beer, by Giles Hall, Esq. ooo 142, cloth, 21s. 

LINDLEY (J.)—The Elements of Botany, Structural and 
Physiologics!; being a Fifth Edition of the Outline of 
the First Principies of Botany’ with a Sketch of the 
Artificial Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By John Lindley, Ph.D. ®vo. pp. 
258, cloth 12s. 

LINDSAY (LORD).—Letters on Egyp', Edom, and the 
Holy Land. By Lord Lindsay. 4th edition, revised and 
corrected, post 8vo. pp. 456, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LIVES of certain Fathers of the Church in the Fourth 
Century. For the Instruction of the Young. Edited by 
the Rev. W. J.C. Bennett, M.A. Fep. pp. 350, cloth, 
6s 


LOGAN (W. H.)—The Scottish Banker, or a Popular Ex- 
ition of the Practice of Banking in Scotland. By W. 
1. Logan. 3dedition, 18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 224, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 

M’'ALPINE (N.)—A Pronouncing Gaelic Dictionary; to 
which is pretixed, a Concise but most Comprehensive 
GaelicGrammar. By Neil M‘Alpine. 3d edition, 12mo. 
(Edinburgh), pp. 619, cloth, 93. 

—— Edglish-Gaelic Dictionary ; being Part Il. of the Pro- 
nouncing Gaelic Dictionary. 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 
266, cloth, 5s. 

M‘KEAN.—Memoir of the Rev. Thomas 8S. M‘Kean, M.A. 
Missionary at Tahiti, who was Killed by a Musket Shot 
during an E ement between the French and the 





Natives, on the 30th June, 1844. By the Key. Joseph 


HOLLOWAY (W.)—The History and Antiquities of the ; , 
Ancient Town and Port of Rye, in the County of Sussex ; | FR, -wngy mm. Ape mag wy Ge Gov. Anker 
with incidental Notices of the Cinque Ports. Compiled | MACKENZIE vi ee Loved on the Holy Gospels 
a a op O04 shat ry orities, by William Hollo- | and the Actsof the Apostles, arranged according to the 

HUNT (L.)—Men, Women, and Books: a Selection of | Tubles of Lessons for Daily Service. Designed 41 4. 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs from his uncol- | 2!Y es By ~ Rev. = oy. ge * cloth, 
lected Prose Writings. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. post | “cumbent of Great Yarmouth. €vo. pp. 200, cloth, 
8vo. pp. 708, with portrait, cloth, 21s. 


s. . 

y : i )— »-Me Homeopathic 
IRELAND in 1847 ; its Present State and Future Prospects: ; MALAN (H. V.)—Vade-Mecum of the yon. 218 
an Appeal! to the British Public for the Promotion of Do- oo a By H. V. Malan, A.M. 18mo. pp. 21°, 
pee ae in year By J. Wilson Browne. | MANUAL OF CAGE BIRDS, British and Foreign ; with 
cp. 4to. pp 94, sewed, Is. 6d. s ' - a ; —_, 
— The Rate Screw for Ireland considered in reference to | pepe 5 = Rearing, and Keeping them 

the Public Works Act, the Relief Act, and the New Poor | - PP. heeee's Memento of Utility 


Law ; ina Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne. By the : , 
MARKLAND (J. H.)—Remarks ou English Churches, 


Rev. E. A. Stopford. &vo. (Dublin), pp. 40, sd. 1s. 6d. ( 
—— Thoughts on the Poor Relief Bill for treland: together | and on the Expediency of rendering Sepulchral Mem: 
with Reflections on their Miseries, their Causes, and their | rials subservient to Pious and Christian Uses. By J. i. 
Markland, F.R.S. and 8.A. 4th edition, enlarged, 12ino. 


Remedies. By John, Earl of Shrewsbury. 8vo. pp. 84, | 
| pp 266, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


sewed, 2s. 

Reply to the Speech of the Archbishop of Dublin, | MEADOWS (T. T.)—Desultory Notes on the Government 
delivered in the House of Lords, on Friday, March 26, and People of China and on the Chinese Lunguage. 
1847; and the Protest, signed R. Dublin, Monteagie, | lilustrated with colored Plates, and a Sketch of the 
Radnor, Mounteashel, against the Poor Relief (Ireland) | Province of Kwang-Tung, showing its Division into 
Bil. By G. Poulett Scrope, Esq. M.P. &vo. pp. 42, Is. Departments and Districts. By Thomas ‘Taylor Mea 

—— A Lecture on Ireland. By W.H. Sigston. 8vo. pp.| dows, Interpreter to Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate of 
68, sewed, 2s. | Canton. 8vo. pp. 266, cloth, 9s. 

JAMES (J. A.)—An Earnest Minisiry the Want of the | MEE (C.)—The Companion to the Work Table ; contsin- 
Times. By John Angell James. 12mo. pp. 358, cloth, | ing Selections in Knitting, Netting, and Crochet \V ork. 
By Cormelia Mee. New edition, square, pp. 126, clot, 
sewed, 2s. 

MIDDLETON (C.)—A Letter from Romo, showing #2 
Exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism. By 
Conyers Middleton, D.D. New edition, with an Abridg- 
ment of the Author's Reply to a Romanist. !2ino. pP- 
72, sewed, 1s. 

MILNER’S (M.)—Sketches Illustcative of Important Pe- 





4s. 

JARDINE'S Naturalist’s Library. People’s Edition :— 
Vol. 21, 12mo. pp. 230, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Vol. 22, 12mo. pp. 264, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

JOHNSON (L.)—Every Lady her own Flower Gardener: 
addressed to the Industrious and Economical only. By 
Louisa Johnson. 8th edition, 1@mo. pp. 144, cl. sewed, 

2s. 
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riods in the History of the World, to which are pre- | LIEBIG’S Agricultural Chemistry. Fourth edition, tho- | gr. Fol. Taff. Miircher, 1847, 8vo. 88 cents. Ailas 


,e Introductory Observations intended to faci | 
=~ the Study of History. Second Series. By Mary | 
Milner. Fep. 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 4s. ft 

MILLENNIUM (THE) in its Three Hundredth Centenary, 
written in the Year 1847 of the Satanic State of the | 
Fallen World. By Omicron. 8vo. pp. 66, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MILLINGEN (J. G.)—Mind and Matter. Illustrated by | 

* Considerations on Alereditary Insanity, and the Influ- 
ence of temperament in the Development of the Pas- 
sions. By J. G. Millingen, M.D., M.A, 8vo. pp. 472, cl. | 


MODERN LIFE, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 134, | 

| 

MORE it) —The Works of Hannah More. Vol. 2—con- | 
taining Tales for the Common People, ‘Thoughts on the 
Manners of the Great, an Estimate of the Religion of 
the Fashionable World, &c. With Notes. New edit. 
l2me. pp. Avs, cloth, 3s. 6d. aed | 

MUIRHEAD (G.)—Hints respecting the Low State of Vital 
Godliness among Professing Christians, and the Means 
of Revival. By George Muirhead, D.D. 18mo. (Edinb ), | 
»p. GU, sewed, 6d. : 

MUNSIE (W.)—Sabbath School Exercises, founded on 
the Book of Genesis ; designed especialiy for Adult 
Classes and Family instraction, By Williim Munsie, 
Giasgow. 18mo. (Glasgow), pp. 108, sewed, 9d. ; cloth, | 


8. : 

NATION AL ENCYCLOPAEDIA (The) of Useful Know- 
ledge. Vol. 1, 8¥o. pp. 1019, cloth, 6s, | 

NELSON'S British Library. Vol. 3 (Vols. 5 and 6 in 1), 
12mo. pp. 422, cloth, 2s. j 

— Vol. 6, 12mo. pp. 404, cloth, 1s. 

NEWTON.—The Laws relating to the Copyright of Orna- , 
mental Designs and Articles of Utility, considered in 
their Practical Bearings. By Newton and Son. | 8vo. pp. 
32, sewed, 6d. 

NEW ZEALANDERS (The); containing a Narrative of 
the Discovery of the Island, Descriptions of its Present 
Inhabitants, &e.. New lasue. 12mo. pp. 428, map and 
wovdcuts, cloth, 2s. 3d, 

(Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) } 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM JUNE 17 TO JUNE 26. 


ALLEN LUCUS, a Tale. By Emily Chubbuck. 1 vol. 
Jomo. (Colby & Co.), 50 cents. 

ANNALIST (THE:))—A Record of Practical Medicine in 
the City of New York. No. 18, (Kernot, Agent), 10 cts. 
ANTHON.—The Anabasis of Xenophon, (in Greek) with | 

English Notes, critical and explanatory, By Professor | 
Anthon. 1 vol. (Harpers). | 
A SELECTION. OF LEADING CASES UPON GOM- 
mercial Law, decided in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. With Notes and [linstrations. By J. P. Holcomb. 
1 vol. 8vo. bound (Appleton & Co.), $4. j 
CZSARIS, (C. JULI) De BelloGallico. ‘With Notes by 
Schmitz and Zumpt. 1 neat vol. 12mo. pp. 231 (Lea & | 
Blanchard), 50 cents. j 
COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, for July (Ormsby & Hack- | 
ett), 25 cents. | 
CONDIE'S Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children. 


roughly revised and improved. 

pp. 411 (Wiley & Putnam), 75 cents. 

or, in cloth binding, $1. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 162 (Longs), 12 1-2 
cents. 

LONDON LANCET, for: June (Burgess & Co.), 50 cents. 
MAYER’S (Brantz) Mexico, as it was and asit is. New | 
and greatly improved edition. No. 4 (Zieber), 25 cents. 
MILLER (Thomas).—The Boy’s Summer Book. 1 vol. 
with numerous exquisite illustrations (Harpers), 374 

cenis, 
or, neat muslin gilt, 50 cents, 
MORNING PRAYERS RESTORED. 
Swords), 124 cents. 
MUHLENBERG’S (Rev. Dr) PASTORAL TRACT. 


1 thick vol. I2mo. 








(Stanford & 


No3. 

OFFICIUM EUCHARISTIUM; a Preparatory Office for 
the Holy Communion. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Berrian. 
1 neat vol. (Stanford & Swords). 

ORATORS OF FRANCE. By Timon (Viscount de Cor- 
menin). Translated from the French. With an Essay 
on French Kevolutionary Eloquence, by J.T’. Headley. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 382, and 6 portraits (Baker & Scribner, 
St 25. 

PAYNE'S ILLUSTRATED LONDON. Part 9, with 10 
highly finished stee! plate engravings. (Kernot), 25 


cents 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 23. 
(Harpers), 23 cents. 

RIPLEY.—The Church Member's Manual of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Principles, Doctrine, Discipline, &c. 12mo. pp. 276 
(Gould & Co.) 

SEA SERPENT (THE); or, the Queen of the Coral 
Cave: a Nautical Tale. 8vo pp. 100 (Gleason), 25 


cents. 

SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Folkstone 
Williams, Exq. 1 vol. pp 254 (Burgess & Co.), 50 cents. 

SKETCH BOOK OF FASHION. By Mrs. Gore. New 
and cheaper edition. 2 yols. large type (Harpers), 50 
cents. 

ST. CLAIR: or, the Protegé. A Tale of the Federal City. 
By J. E. Tuel. 8vo. (Taylor & Co.), 25 cents. 


“TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE and Library of Refer- 


ence, 3 thick vols. eighth edition, enlarged and correct- 
ed (Conner & Son). $4. 

WHITEFIELDS North American Scenery. 
(Long & Brother), 25 cents. 

WILSON’S Magnetism and Clairvoyance, Explained, 
Inculeated, and Enforced. (Burgess & Co.), 15 cents. 


Part 6. 


LIST OF RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS, 


COLLECTIVE EDITIONS, 


H. C. ANDERSEN’S gesammelte Werke. Vom Verf. 
selbst besorgte Ausg. 1—2, Bd. Das Mirchen meines | 
Lebens ohne Dichtung. 3—5, Bd. Der Improvisator. 
Leipzig, 1847, vol. 1—5, $1 50. 

LUDW. ACHIM vy. ARNIM siimmtliche Werke. Berlin, | 
1847, Svo. 17 bd. (Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Alte 
deutsche Lieder, gesammelt von L. A. v. Arnim u. bl. 
Brentano. 3. Bd $2, complet 1—3, $5 25), 18. Bd. (Der 
echte u. der faulsche Waldemar, $1 50,) 19. Bd. (Die 
Pabstin Johanna, $225.) Vol. 1—19, $23 50. 


2d edition, revised and augmented. 1 vol. 8vo. pp.647 J. P. HEBFL'S WERKE. 3 vols. Karlsruhe, 1847, 
$1 1: 


(Lea & Blanchard). 

CORRESPONDENCE between Rev. Drs. Fuller and 
Wayland, on the subject of Slavery. New edition, 1 
vol. emo. (Colby & Co.), 50 cents. 

CYPRESS WREATH, or Mourner’s Friend: adapted to | 
the Consolation of the Afflicted. New edition. 1 neat 
vol. 32mo. (A. Phelps), 374 cents. 

DOMBEY & SON. By Charles Dickens. No. 9. (Wiley 
& Putnam), 124 cents. 

—— Cheap edition, (Longs), 64 cents. 


124. 

DES HEIL. ALPH. MAR. vy. LIGUORI simmtliche 
Werke. 3 Abthl. Moraltheolog-Werke. 8—11. Bd. | 
Theologia moralis. Nov. edit. emend. et auct. cur. P. 
Mich. Haringer. Regensburg, 1847, vol. 8—15, $4. | 

DES GRAFEN AUG. v. PLATEN gesammelte Werke. | 
In 5 Bdn. 1—2 Bd. Stuttgart, 1847, 8vo. $1 75. 

A. W. v. SCHLEGEL’S siimmtl. Werke. Herausgeg. | 
vou Ed. Bécking. 11. Bd. Leipzig, 1847, 88 cents. | 
(Vols. 1—11, $9 75.) 


hierzu u. d. Tit: Chronologie der deutsch mittelalter!. 
Kaukunst. Folio. cpl. 18 75. 

WERKE DES MITTELALTERS im Rheinland u. 
Westphalen, 1. Heft. Die Doppelkirche zu Scharzrhein- 
dorf. Aufgenommen u. mit architekton. Erlaut-begleitet 
von Andr. Simons. Nebst e. Gesch. der Stiftung von 
Al. Kaufmann. Bonn, 1847, 11 Taff. Fol. $2 624. 

BEITRAEGE ZUR KENNTNISS. der Backstein-Archi- 
tectur Italiens, von L. Runge. I Lief. Berlin, 1847, 5 
lith. Taff. SL 75. 

ELEMENTE DES SPITZBOGENSTILES. Mit erliut. 
Texte von K. Mollinger. 2. u. 3. Heft. Miinchen, 1847, 12 
Talf. tolio, 8& cents. 

ELEMENTE DES RUNDBOGENSTILES. Munchen, 
1347, $1 00. 

MAPPE DES VEREINS f. Baukunde in Stuttgart, 
herausgeg. von d. Mitgliedern des Vereins. 1 Heft. 
Stuttgart, 1847, 6 Taff. u 2 Bl. Text. Folio, $4 75. 

WERKE DER HOEHEREN BAUKUNST.  Fiir die 
Austihrung erfunden u. dargestelit, von Dr. C. F. Schin- 
kel. 2 Abthl. erth. den Ev tworf zu d. Keiserl. Palaste 
Orin in ind Krimm auf 15 Tafeln. 3 Lief. Potsdam, 
1847. 3 Taf. f.in Farbendruck. Folio, $21 00. 

ARCHITEKTONISCHE FORMEN-SCHULE in Orna- 
ment-Erfindungen, als Vorbild. zum Unterrichte f. 
technische Institute, Kurst-u. Bau-Schulen, Architekten 
u. Bau-Handwerker von C. Bétticher, Prof. 1 Lief. Pots- 
dam, 1847, $2 50. 

CANTICA SPIRITUALIA od. Auswahl der schénsten 
geistl. Lieder iilterer Zeitin ihren originalen Sangweisen 
u. grossentheils auch ihren alten Texten. Minchen, 
1847, cpl. bound, $2 75. 


LANGUAGES, 


DANISH GRAMMAR, by E. C. Rask, edited by T. G. 
Repp. 2d edition, Copenhagen, 1847. 8vo. 75 cents. 
SYSTEMATISCHES HANDBUCH der deutschen 
Sprache, von Dr. H. Bauer, part 1. Berlin, 1847, 8vo. 


$1 75. 

DIE HOMONYMEN, luat-od. klangverwandte Worter 
der deutschen Sprache, was. sie sind u. bedeuten. Ein 
Handwérterbuch fiir Lehrer un. Lernende, von Fr. Weiss, 
Niirnberg, 1847, part 1—3, 81 374. 

ENGLISCH-DEUTSCHES u. Deutsch-Englisches Wor- 
terbuch, von Chr. F. Grieb. Stuttgart, 1847.- LL. 3. cplt. 
bound in 2 vols &vo. $8. 

FRAGMENTE aus der Punctations-u. Accentlehre der 
hebriiischen Sprache angeblich von R. Moses Punctator. 
Festschrift, v. Dr. Sal-Frensdorff. Hannover, 1847, 8vo. 
75 cents. 


| HOLLANDSCHE SPRAAKLEER, von Dr. W. G. Brill. 


Leiden, 1846, &vo. $3 50. 





Advertisements. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
PART I. PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
THE 


FLOWERS PERSONIFIED: 


Being a Translation of 
* LES FLEURS ANIMEES.”: 


Splendidly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 
Beautifully Colored. 


Tue work is written in the similitude of a dream, de- 
scribing a rebellion of the Flowers in Fairy Land. The 
Flowers, being discontented with their condition, demand- 
ed to live on earth in human form. Woman (they mur- 
mured) was far more intelligent and happy, and th y would 


FLOWERS PERSONIFIED ; being a translation of Les FR. v. SCHLEGEL’S simmtliche Werke. 2 Original-| remain no longer merely simple flowers. Their subsequent 


Fleurs Animées. Part 1, beautifully colored, in &vo. 

(Martin), 23 cents. | 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, for July (Longs), 25 cents. | 
GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE for July (Graham), 25 cents. | 
GRANDFATHER LOVECHILD’S NURSERY STO- 


ries. Tom Thumb, with 9 original illustrations by Dar- GESCHICHTE der deutschen National-Literatur mit ¢< 


ley, neatly colored (Zieber), 124 cents. 

—— Beauty and the Beast. ith 9 original illustra- | 

tions by Darley, neatly colored (Zieber), 124 cents. 

Valentine and Orson. With 9 original illustrations | 

by Darley, neatly colored (Zieber), 124 cents. | 

GUARDIAN SPIRITS; a Case of Vision into the Spirit- | 
ual World. From the German of Warner. 8vo. (Al- | 
len), 124 cents. | 

HALL’S Observations on the Treutment and Cure of 








Bronchitis, Asthma, Consumption, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. | D 


(Berford & Co.), $1. 

HALL (B. F.)—The Land Owner's Manual. 1 large vol. 
8vo pp. 477. (Derby & coy, | 
HARPER'S New York Class Book. By Prof. W. N. Rus- | 
sell. 1 vol. (Harpers). 
HORSE (The) AND HIS RIDER ; or, Sketches and An- | 
ecdotes of the noble quadruped, and of Equestrian Na. | 
tons. 1 very neat vol. 12mv., with fine engravings. | 
(Wiley & Putnam), 75 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. | Edited by Dr. Comstock. | 

3 Part 6. (B. F. Culver), 25 cents. 
— 3 (Mrs.) Loves of the Poets. New edition. | 
sa 12mo. (Lea & Blanchard), 50 cents 
NNING’S Treatise on Medical Reform. Its nature, | 
‘ OSEPH BUSuaoc! vol. 12mo. (Shepherd), $1. 
Sen K, the Poacher. By Capt. Marry- 
| 


edition, pp. 128 (Burgess & Co.), 25 cents 

LADIES’ NATIONAL MAC VE, 25 cen : 
LAWRENCE'S Treatioe On tne thonmens 
ne! edition, with numerous additions, and 176 illustra. | 

+ Ilarge vol. 8vo. pp. 860 (Lea & Bianchard), $4. 


Ausg. 13—15. Bd. Wien. 1847, 8vo. $2 50. (Vols. 1—15, 
complet. $13 25.) | 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. { 


Proben von Ulfila bis Gottsched nebst einem Glossar f. | 
Gymnasien u. héhere Lehranstaiten von Bh. Hiippe. | 
Coesfeld, 1847, 8vo. 624 cents. | 
WEGWEISER durch die Literatur der Deutschen. Ein 
Handbuch fiir Laien von Gust. Schwab und K. Kliipfel. | 
2 verb. u. verm. Anfl. Leipzig, 1847, $1 124. 
VORLESUNGEN iiber die Geschichte der Deutschen Na- | 
tional-Lituratur von Dr. A. T. C. Vilmar. Marburg, | 


enthalt. Zusiitze u. Berichtungen zu Abth. 1 (Bis Ende, , 
1846). Leipzig, 1847, 8vo. 18 cents. 

CATALOG des Biicherlagers von T. O. Weigel. 1 Abth. 
Theologie und Philosophie. Leipzig, 1847, 8vo. 50 
cents. 

SERAPEUM. Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothekwissenschaft, ' 
Handschriftenkunde u. iiltere Literatur. Herausgeg. 
von Dr. R. Naumann. 8 Jahrg. 1847, Leipzig, 8vv. 


$4 00. 

CODICES ORIENTALES bibliothecae regiae Hafniensis 
jussu et auspiciis regis Daniae Christiani VIII., enume- 
rati et descripti. P. 1. codices indices cont. Hafniae, 
1847, 4to. $1 75. | 

ALPHABETE der deutschen, eng!., gothischen, Praktur, 
Kanzlei, rém., ital. u. hebriiischen Schriften, Schwe- 
rin, 1847, 8vo. 124 cents. 


FINE ARTS. j 


logisch dargestel!t mit besond. Riicksicht auf die Ent- 
wickelung d. Spitzbogenstyls, nebst einem Atlas auf 86 | 


adventures are irresistibly interesting and instructive. 
R. MARTIN, 
je26 2t 170 Broadway. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


T 7 T 29 
FACING THE ENEMY, 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Doney, 

from the original picture by Edmonds. 
PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, 33 00; PKINTS, $2 00. 
In size it nearly matches the Art-Union print of Raleigh, 
and the price of framing is the same. 


R. F. FRASER, New York. 


a24 tf 
EDWARD DUNIGANS 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and iilustrated in the best manner ; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 
DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 


His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 





the Diseases of the Eye. DIE BAUKUNST des deutschen Mittelalters chrono- Wel! selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 


at the cheapest rates. 
f13 wf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION, 
322 Broadway, New York. 


PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F, FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 


The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars, is a Member for one year. 
‘The fands are applied:—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
acopy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 
ber. 
Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year 
they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 
are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
ings—" The Jolly Flat-Boat Men,” atter Bingham; and 
* A Sybil,’ after Huntington. 

The business of the Institution, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none 
are already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and agreeable agency.—Address the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. je26it fp 

1 YTD 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 
4 Barclay street, Astor House. 
LIST OF BOUKS ON 
MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Recently Imported. 

DR. A. SHNITZER UND DR. B. WOLFF.--Handbuch 
der Kinderkrankheiten. 2 vols. $5. 

Dr. A. SCHNITZER.—Allgemeine Pathologie und The- 
rapie der Geisteskrankheiten. 2 vols. $4. 

Dr. G. A. B. SCHWFIKERT.— Materialien zu einer 
vergleichenden Heilmittellehre. 4 vols. $10 374. 

Dr. D. W. H. BUSCH.—Das Geschlechtsleben des 
Weibes in physiologischer, pathologischer und thera- 
peutischer Hinsicht. 5 vols. $17 50. 

Dr. G. F. MOST.—Encyklopiidie der gesammten medi- 
cinischen und chirurgischen Praxis mit Einschiuss der 
Geburtshilfe der Augenheilkunde und der Operativ- 
chirurgie. 2vols. $10. 

Ausfiihrliche Encyklopiadie der gesainmten Staats- 

drazneikunde. 2 vols. with Suppleutent. $11 50. 

Encyklopidie der gesammten Volksmedicin, oder 

Lexicon der vorziiglichsten und wirksamsten Haus-und 

Volksarzneimittel aller Linder. $3 50. 

Dr. A. MOSER.—Encyklopiidie der medicinischen Wis- 
senschaften. Methodisch bearbeitet von einem Vereine 
von Aerzten. 4 vols. $9 75. 

Dr. C. G. HARTLAUB UND C. F. TRINKS.—Reine 
Arzneimitiellehre. 3vols. $6 25. 

ANALEKTEN fiir Frauenkrankheiten, oder Sammlung 
der vorziiglichsten Abhandlungen, Dissertationen und 
Notizen des In-und Auslandesiiber die Krankheiten des 
Weibes und iiber die Zustinde der Schwangerschaft und 
des Wochenbettes, herausgeg. von einem Vereine prak- 
tischer Aerzte. 6 vols. $15 50. 


J. FR. DIEFFENBACH.—Die operative Chirurgie. Vol. 
J. $5 75. 


G, v. STYRUVE.—Handbuch der Phrenologie. $2 50. 

Dr. EDUARD WINKLER.—Vollstiindiges Real-Lexikon 
der medicinisch pharmaceutischen Naturgeschichte und 
Rohwaarenkunde. 2 vols. 

Dr. K. F. HARTMANN.—Handwéorterbuch der Minera- 
jogie und Geognosie, with 10 Plates. $3 50. 

Dr. C. F. NAUMANN.—Lehrbuch der reinen und ange- 
wandten Krystallographie. 2 vole. with 39 copperplates. 
$7 25. 

CUVIER.—Dnas Thierreich geordnet nach seiner Organisa- 
tion. Nach der zweiten Ausgabe bearbeitet von F. 8. 
Voigt. Gvols. $17 75. je26. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 


CHAS. S: FRANCIS & CO. 
Have just Published, 
PART I. OF 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; or, the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment. Translated by Rev. Edward 
Foster. With an Explanatory and Historical Introduc- 
tion, by G. M. Bussey. Carefully revised and corrected, 
with some additions and amendments, and illustrative 
Notes, from the work of E. W. Lane, Esq 
Illustrated with twenty large, and numerous smaller 

woodcuts. 

‘To be completed in Six Parts. Price 374 cents each. 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 

252 Broadway. 





je26 tf 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


LIST OF VARIOUS EDITIONS OF SHAKSPERE, 
AND WORKS ON HIS LIFE AND 
WRITINGS. 


For Sale by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


7 Astor House, New York. 


SHAKSPERE’S Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 
Published according to the true Original Copies. Unto 
which is added Seven Plays never before printed in folio. 
Fourth edition, with frontispiece, folio, old ef., fine copy. 
London, 1685. $15 00. 


KNIGHT'S Standard Pictorial Edition. 
several hundred engravings. 
$25 00. 


Illustrated with 
7 vols. imp. 8vo., cloth. 


—— Library Edition. Llustrated. 12 vols. 8vo., cloth. 


Illustrated Edition. Roy. 8vo., cloth. $6 00. 


JOHNSON ANDSTEEVEN’S Edition, Revised and Aug- 
mented. By Isaac Reed. 21 vols. 8vo., calf extra. 
$38 00. 


STEEVEN’S Twenty 
whole number prin 
$10 00. 


lays of Shakspere, being the 
in quarto. 4 vols. 8vo., calf. 


MOXON’S Elegant Edition, with Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Shakspere. By Thomas Campbell. 
Royal 8vo., calf extra. $6 50. 


The same in cloth. $4 00. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF SHAKSPERE. Edited 
by Valpy. 15 vols. fep. 8vo., half morocco. $25 00. 


The same in cloth. $12 50. 


WHITTINGHAM'S Edition, with Notes, by Singer, and 
Lite by Symmons. 10 vols. fep. 8vo., Morocco extra. 
$18 00. 


The same in cloth. $10 50. 


——— Edition complete in 1 vol. post 8vo., morocco extra. 
$4 00. 


SHAKSPERE’S Library, a Collection of Romances, 
Novels, Poems, and Histories used by Shakspere as the 
foundation of his Dramas; with Introductory Notices, 
by J. P. Collier. 2 vols. 8vo., half morocco extra. 
$6 50. 


CHALMERS'S Apology for the Believers in the Shakspere 
Papers, which were exhibited in Norfolk street. 2 vols. 
8vo., ef., rare. London, 1797. $6 00. 


COURTENAY’S Commentaries on the Historical Plays of 
$3 00. 


Shakspere. 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth. 


DOUCE’S Illustrations of Shakspere and of Ancient Man- 
ners; with Dissertations on the Clowns and Fools of 
Shakspere ; on the Collection of Popular Tales, entitled 
Gesta Romanorum; and on the English Morris Dance. 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth. $3 75. 


DRAKE’S Shakspere and his Times. 2 vols. 4to., large 
paper, half morocco. $12 00. 
The same, 8vo., half morocco extra. $4 50. 


THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to Shakspere. By 
Mrs. C. Clark. Royal 8vo., cloth. $7 50. 


PLATO’S WORKS, 
Viz: 
HIS FIFTY DIALOGUES AND TWELVE EPISTLES. 
Translated by Sydenham & Taylor. With Notes. 5 
vols. 4to. russia extra. London, 1804. 00. 


$50 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House. 


SIR WALTER SCOIT’S WORKS. 


CONTAINING 


HIS LIFE, NOVELS, AND TALES, 
POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS, 


The author's favorite, the best and only complete uni- 
form Cabinet Library Edition, with his History of Scot- 
land ; forming 100 vols. small 8vo. Illustrated with 200 
Engravings. Proof Impressions on India Paper. Half 
morocco, cloth sides, $150. 

BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House. 
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OUTLINES OF THE 


VEINS AND LYMPHATICS. 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
293 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this Day, 


OUTLINES OF THE VEINS AND LYMPHATICS. 


With short descriptions: designed for the use of Medica) 
Students. By John Neill, M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy in the University of Penn- 
syivania, &c., &c. 


They have also recently published, by the samy 


author— 
OUTLINES OF THE ARTERIES. 
This beautiful litte work is a perfect chart, where the a; 
tery and its name are seen side by side. 

“This book should be in the hand of every medics) 
student. It is cheap, portable, and precisely the thing 
needed in studying an important, though difficult part o/ 
Anatomy.”—Boston Med. and Surgical Jour. 

“ Its chief excellency, however, is its mode of reference, 
in which it differs from the usual method of numbering the 
different vessels, and referring to their numbers in the ac 
companying explanation.”"—Med. Exam. 

“The drawings are very distinct and well colored. The 
idea of this work was a happy one, and, we trust, for the 
benefit of students, that the author will extend it ww the 
veins, nerves,” &¢c.—4m. Journal of Medical Sciences 

“Asa help to the Medical Student, we can cheerfully 
recommend it.”"— W. Lancet. 


By the same Author. 


OUTLINES OF THE NERVES. 
“We would advise every student of Medicine to pr 
cure it, while studying this portion of anatomical struc 
ture.”"—N. Y. Jour. of Med. 


“ Enabling the student to identify the individual nerves 
in almost any part of the body, without additional! assist 
ance.’’— Boston Med and Surg. Jour. 

“In the plates delineating the origin and course of the 
nerves, the student will find a clear and beautiful exhili 
tion of this portion of anatomy.”— West. Jour. Med. and 
Surg. 

“The difficulty of following a demonstration, so oflen 
complained of by students, can, we think, no longer exist 
with sach a guide as this.”— Phil. Med. Exam. 


“To obtain this general knowledge of the nervous sys 
tem, the student will find Dr. Neill’s work of great value.” 
— West. Lancet. 

“It deserves all the commendation we bestowed upon 
its decessor, and will prove a most useful aid to the 
student commencing the study of the nerves." —.dmerwan 
Jour. of Med. Sciences. 

The THREE WORKS COMPLETE THE SERIES, 
and can be had bound in one volume for $2 50; or each 
work, bound separately, for $1 00. jel9 3 





HAWTHORNE’S 


TWICE-TOLD TALES, 


Published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
NO. 134 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


CONTENTS. 
HE Grey Champion—Sunday at Home—The Wes 
ding Kneli—The Minister's’ Black Veil—The May- 
pole of Merry Mount—The Gentle Boys—Mr. Higsin 
botham’s Catastrophe—Little Annie’s Rambie—W ake 
field—A Bill from the Town hee grt den Great Carbuncle 
—The Prophetic Pictures, David Swan—Sights from & 
Steeple—The Hollow of the Three Hills—The Tol!-Ga 
therer’s Day—The Vision of the Fountain—Fancy’s Slow 
Box—Dr. Heidegger's Experiment—Legends of the Pr 
vince House—Howe’s Masquerade—Edward Randolp!s 
Portrait—Lady Eleanor’s Mantle—Old Esther Dudley— 
The Haunted Mind—The Village Uncle—The Ambitious 
Guest—The Sister Years—Snow Flakes—The Seven \ 
abonds—The White Old Maid—Peter Goldthwait 8 
‘reasure—Chippings with a Chisel—The Shaker Brida! - 
Night Sketches—Endicott, and the Red Cross—The 
Lily's Quest—Foot Prints on the Sea Shore—Edward 
Fane’s Rosebud—The Threefold Destiny. By Nathan! 
Hawthorne. Two vols. 16mo. cloth, gilt back, pp. 0 
Price $1 124 per vol. ml tf 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 


203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICA 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &. 
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; H. PIERCE xiv. CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. a i 

CHARLES H. BOSTON, ’ BAXTER'S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 1 vol. | ielanente aK, 

PR ae ech perscy iciaiily publish, emo. Two steel plates. 374 cents. A COMPLETE te g 


1. 
MORIALS OF METHODISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 

a commencement down to the year 1800. Em- 
bracing sketches of all the prominent Itinerants engaged 
in the establishment of Methodism in this part of the 
country; and also Historical Sketches of the Churches 
they formed. Edited by Rev. Abel Sievens, A.M. Ll- 
justrated by finely executed steel plates, by Andrews. 

ll. 

THE SNOW STORM. By Mrs. Gore. A Christmas 
Book for 1848. 16mo., with four beautiful steel plates, 
designed by Cruikshank, and engraved by Andrews. 
$1 00. 

il. 

CATHARINE ADORNA. A new edition, by Upham. 

1 vol. l6mo. 624 cents. 


Iv. 


A new edition of this popular 
Edited by a 
1 vol. 18mo. 


FANNY NEWELL. 
Auto-Biography, being the 16th edition. 
member of the New England Conference. 

v. 

RICHES OF GRACT; or, Experiences in the Blessing 
of Holiness. Edited by Rev. D. 8. King. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1 00. 

vi. 

THE PATH OF LIFE. A Guide for Young Disciples 
By Rev. Daniel Wise. Beautifully illustrated with 
steel engravings, from designs by the author. This 
work is prepared in the author's happiest style, and will 
be one of the most valuable and popular works of the 
season. 1 vol. J6mo., in various styles of binding. 

vil. 

COUNSELS TO CHRISTIAN PARENTS. A work for 
the Times. Miniature edition. By Rev. C. K. True, 
A.M. An invaluable little manual for parents. 

Vill. 
DROPS FROM FLORA'S CUP; or, the Poetry of Flow- 


ers, with a Floral Vocabulary. By Miss Marv M. Grif- 
fin. Two plates. 374 cents. 





Recently published, 
1. 

THE INTERIOR OR HIDDEN LIFE. By Professor 

Upham, of Bowdoin College. Seventh edition, $1 00. 
il. 

THE LIFE OF FAITH. By Thos. C. Upham, D.D. 1 
vol. 2mo. $1 00. 

Ill. 

THE YOUNG WOMAN’S GUIDE TO EXCELLENCE. 
By Wm. A. Alcott. Counterpart of the “ Young Man’s 
Guide.” Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. ‘Twelfth 
stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 67 cents. 

Iv. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND; or, Duties of Man in the 
Marriage Relation. By Wm. A. Alcott, author of the 
“Young Man’s Guide.” Ninth edition. Steel frontis- 
piece and vignette. 16mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

v. 

THE YOUNG WIFE; or, Duties of Woman in the Mar- 

riage Relation. By Wm. A. Alcott. Fourteenth stereo- 


type edition. Steel frontispiece and vignette. 16mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 


VI. 
THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER: or, Thoughts on Food | 


and Cookery. By Wm. A. Alcott. Sixth stereotype 
— embellished with a vignette. 16mo. cloth. 75 
nts. 
vi. 

THE YOUNG MOTHER; or, Management of Children 
in regard to Health. By Wm, A. Alcott. Eleventh 
stereotype edition, embellished with a vignette. 16mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 

oi vil. 

E HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, the Human Body. By 
Wm. A. Alcott. For families and school one lt. 


a Thirteenth stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 50 





1x. 
GRAHAM’S LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN on Chastity. 
Intended also for the serious consideration of Parents 


and Guardians. Si A 
50 cents, xth stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 


x. 
a ON THE OCEAN; or, Twenty Years at Sea; 
oon the personal experience of the Author. By Capt. 
, George Little. 1 vol. 12mo, Illustrated by Billings. 
i. $1 00. 
THE AM = 
ERICAN CRUISER. A Tale of the Last War. 
7 Capt George Little, author of “ Life on the Ocean.” 
vol. 12mo. Llustrated by Billings. $1 00. 
x1. 
MASSILLON’S SERM i 
Prof. Willen” ONS. With an Introduction by 
‘ XIM. 
HEBREW READER; or, a New and Practical Sys- 


tem for the acquisiti ; 
E. Noyes, A rh rs) eed the Hebrew Language. By 


| 





MINIATURES. 
xv. 
SACRED MEDITATIONS. By Mrs. Professor Upham. 
31 1-4 cents. 
XVI. 
LOVEST THOU ME? Or, the Believer’s Companion. 
31 1-4 cents. 
XVIL. 
PANTING AFTER HOLINESS. 31 1-4 cents. 
XVM. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 31 1-4 cents. 
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J. W. PRENTISS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
KEENE, N. H. 
Publish the following Valuable School Books: 
ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 
Do. do. do. Iemo. 
KEY TO ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 


THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CLASS BOOK. 
12mo. 6 cents. 


JUVENILE LESSONS. 18mo. 
—aLso— 


HALL ON THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 6 cents. 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. 12mo. 
POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN. Pearl Edition. 


NOTICE. 

J. W. PRENTICE & CO. respectfully give notice to 
the Trade, and the Public generally, that they will pub- 
lish, in the Spring of 1848 (and not before), a new and 
carefully Revised Edition of “ Adams’s New Arith- 
metic” and Key, with Additions and Improvements by the 
Author, who is sparing no pains or labor in making the 
work the most acceptable treatise on Arithmetic, for Com- 
mon Schools as well as Academies, in the United States. 
It will be done up in a style fully equal to any work of 
the kind in the country. je26 Gt 


UNITED STATES 
‘ATHOLIC BOOKSTORE. 
OFFICE OF THE U. 8S. CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. 


178 Market street, Baltimore. 


JOHN MURPHY, 


Printer, Publisher, and Catholic Bookseller, 
EEPS constantly on hand, in addition to his own pub 
lications (which comprise a list of some 40 different 
works of Standard Merit, all published with the approba- 
tion of the Most Rey. Archbishop of Baltimore), all the 
STANDARD CATHOLIC WORKS published in this 
country, all of which he is prepared to sell, wholesale and 
retail, at Publishers’ Prices. 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
English, French, and German Books, &c. 
A good Stock, constantly on hand. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description, 
executed in the neatest manner, on the most accommodat- 
ing terms. 





i Orders from any part of the country will meet with 
je26 2 | 


prompt attention. je26 2 
FORCE’S HISTORICAL TRACTS. 
VOLUME IV. 

Tracts and other Papers relating principally 
to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress 
of the Colonies in North America, 
from the Discovery of the Coun- 
try, to the year 1776. Col- 
lected by Peter Force. 


CONTENTS.—I."The Discouerie of Florida, next ad- 
ioyning to Virginia.—II. Hilton’s Relation —IIIl. New 


England's Jonas cast up at London.—IV. Makemies' | 


Tryal—V. Von Reck’s and Bolzivs’s Journals.—VI. 
Simplicity’s Defence against Seven-headed Policy.—VII. 
Samuel Gorton’s Letter to Nathaniel Morton, MSS.—VILL. 
Commission of King James the Second to Sir Edmund 
Andros, June 3, 1686, MSS.—1IX. The Revolution in New 
England Justified. —X. An Account of the late Revolution 
in New England.—Xl. A Brief Relation of the State of 
New England.—XII. White's Relation of the Colony of 
the Lord Baron of Baltimore, in Maryland, near Virginia ; 
translated from the archives of Jesuits’ College at Rome 
Just published b 
WILLIAM Q. FORCE, Washington, D. C. 
Also, on hand, volumes 1,2 and3. The series to be 
continued. my 29 3t 


A New and 


CONCORDANCE 


HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. 
Condensed Edition. With an 
Introduction. 


BY REV. DAVID KING, LL.D. 
Fifth Thousand. Price, in Boards, $1 25; Sheep $1 50. 


Ce This edition is printed from English plates, and is 
a tull and fair copy of all that is valuable in Craden as a 
Concordance. The principal variation from the larger 
book consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, 
which has long been an incumbrance, and the aceuracy 
and value of which have been depreciated by works of later 
date, containing recent discoveries, facts, and opinions, un- 
known to Cruden. The condensation of the quotations of 
Scriptures, arranged under their most obvious heads, while 
it diminishes the bulk of the work, greatly facilitates the 
finding of any required passage. 





Opinions of the Press. 


“Those who have been acquainted with the various 
works of this kind now in use, well know that Cruden’s 
Concordance far excels all others. Yet we have in this 
edition of Cruden, the best made better. That is, the pre 
sent is better adapted to the purposes of a Concordance, by 
the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of un 
necessary explanations, and the contraction of quotations, 
&c.; itis better as a manual, and is better adapted by its 
price to the means of many who need and ougitt to possess 
such a work, than the former larger and expensive edition.” 
— Boston Recorder, 

“ The condensation effected on this edition, leaves the 
book even more perspicuous, and a readier help than be- 
fore.”"—Christian Mirror, Portland. 

“ The present edition, in being relieved of some things 
which contributed to render all former ones unnecessarily 
cumbrous, without adding to the substantial value of the 
work, becomes an exceedingly cheap book.”—.4d/bany 


_ Argus. 


“ The work has lost nothing of its value from being con 
densed, as we find it, in the present edition.”— Albany Re- 
ligious Spectator. 


“G.K. & L. are doing the American Ministry and Church 
a great service by the publication of this invaluable work, at 
a price which brings it within the reach of all. We can- 
not see but it is, in all points, as valuable a book of refer- 
ence, for Ministers and Bible Students, as the larger edi- 
tion.”"—Christian Reflector, Boston. 

“ All in the incomparable work of Cruden, that is essen 
tial to a concordance, is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.’—Christian Watchman, 
Boston. 

“The new condensed and cheap work prepared from 
the voluminous and costly one of Cruden, opportunely fills 
a chasm in our biblical literature. The work has been 
examined critically by several ministers and others, and 
pronounced complete and accurate.”— Baptist Record, 
Philadelphia. 

‘This is the very work of which we have long felt the 


| need. We obtained a copy of the English edition some 


time since, and wished some one would publish it; and 


| we are much pleased that its enterprising pub'ishers can 


now furnish the Student of the Bible with a work which 


| he so much needs, at so cheap a rate.”"—.4dvent Herald, 


Boston. 
Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


THE WORKS OF CHRIST. From the New Testament. 
16mo. pp. 150. 

* We are glad to find a manual of religious instruc- 
tion entirely made up of the teachings of Christ.”"— 
Christian Register. 

MORNING AND EVENING MEDITATIONS for 
Every Day in a Month. 16mo. pp. 312. 

“This is a most captivating book, and will have an 
immense sale, a8 soon as sober readers get an inkling of 
its great merit.’"—Christian World. 

THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, and of 
Religious Education, from the Earliest Times. By 
Lewis G. Pray. 16mo. pp. 270. 

“ Just such a work as should be in the hands of every 
parent and guardian of youth, and of every Sunday 
School Teacher.’ —Christian World. 





In Press. 
NORTON'S EVIDENCES OF THE GENUINENESS 
of the Gospels. Vols. Il. and IIL. A Revised Edition, 
with Additions, 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington street, 
oston. 
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WHEATON’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
BY HENRY WHEATON, LL.D., 
Minister of the United States at the Court of Prussia, &c. 


Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. In one large and beautiful octavo volume of six hundred 
and fifty pages. Extra cloth, or fine law sheep. 


“In preparing for the press the present edition of the ‘ Elements of International Law,’ the work has been subjected 
to a careful revision, and has been considerably augmented. The author has endeavored to avail himself of the most 
recent questions which have occurred in the intercourse of States, and has especially songht for those sources of infor- 
mation in the diplomatic correspondence and judicial decisions of his country, which form a rich collection of instruc- 
tive examples. He indulges the hope that these additions may be found to render it more useful to the reader, and 
to make it more worthy of the favor with which the previous editions have been received.”— Preface. 


Hon. Chancellor Kent says:—* The book is admirably got up as to paper, type and binding, and the merits of the 
work are well worthy of all that attention and care. I entertain do doubt that the demand will equal your ex- 
pectations.” 


Professor GREENLEAF says :—“ It is a beautiful book, and does great credit to the publishers, as the work itself has 
already done to the distinguished anthor.” 


President Ep. Evererr says: “ [t is the most valuable general compend which exists in our language, on the great 
science of International Law.” 


“We are not surprised that a third edition of this profound and invaluable work has been called for Its ap- 
pearance at this juncture, when the exigencies of the country have directed every intelligent mind to the study of the 
mutual rights and duties of nations, is opportune. To the study of this glorious science, Mr. Wheaton has brought a 
wwerful and enlightened mind, vast energies in research, and a comprehensive and philosophical spirit. He is pro- 
Pand without being heavy; and his style, while it has all the dignity which the subject demands, is ani- 
mated and agreeable. The work is especially valuable in this country, as it treats, with great fulness, of the Ameri- 
can decisions and views bearing upon the subject. Mr. Wheaton’s work is indispensable to every diplomatist, states- 
man and lawyer ; and necessary indeed to all public men. ‘To every philosophic and liberal mind the study must be 
an attractive, and in the hands of our author it is a delightful one. The work is ‘got up’ by the publishers in a style 
that might be adopted as a model for that class of publications. We are glad to see that the wor against eyes, so long 
prosecuted in printing professional works, is being abandoned ; those who have not been already blinded by the mote- 


like minuteness of the publications of some years back, will appreciate and enjoy the clear and expanded pages now 
before us.""—North American. 





A NEW WORK ON COURTS MARTIAL. 


A TREATISE ON AMERICAN MILITARY LAW, 


AND THE PRACTICE OF COURTS MARTIAL. 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 


BY JOHN O’BRIEN, 
Lieutenant United States Artillery. 
In one Octavo volume, Extra cloth, or Law Sheep. 
“ This work stands relatively to American Military Law in the same position that Blackstone’s Commentaries stand 


to Common Law.”— U. S. Gazette. 
je26 Published by LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia. 
GENUINE LONDON EDITION. 


This Day is Published in large octavo, Part IL, Price One Dollar, 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW TRANSLATION. 
BY ROBERT TRAILL, D.D., M.R.LA., &e. 











With Notes and Explanatory Essays by Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 


This work will be illustrated by above 100 Engravings of the Scenes of the History with highly finished Medallion 
heads of the personages mentioned by ae from authentic sources. 

The publication of this edition is designed to afford assistance to the bereaved family of the lamented author, who 
having devoted his fortune to the relief of the distresses of Ireland, finally fell a sacrifice to his exertions in the cause 
of mercy and Christian Philanthropy. GEORGE VIRTUE, 


jelar 26 John street, New York. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, COLTON & JENKINS, 


PRINTER, BOOKBINDERS. 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Ofice with a | Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
« large assurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
pared to execute printing of =e description in the best made for the trade. 
style and on the most reasonable terms. & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps- 
Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with 
printed with accuracy and tch. Gentlemen residing out having them cut pu ly: and the extent of their 
be han > ren ae ban an aco wee ed establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
upon the utinost care being taken to ensure their correct- nea oY WOR Geepeees. ee 


a. POWER PRESS WORK. BOOK-BINDING. 


, ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed 
a ~~, — print re ache yo thang eng that very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 
Operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a| '* ag by pon —— oo a gp — 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and eir patronage is earnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
at very moderate charges. “ss to — orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 
STEREOTYPING a MATTHEWS & RIDER, 


Executed in the best and most substantial manner. f6| a3tf 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


JUST READY. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Have now Ready, 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Josepy 
Reed, Military Secretary of Washingion at Cambridve 
Adjutant-General of the Continental Army, Member of 
Congress of the United States, and President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the State of Pennsylvania. By jis 
Grandson, William B. Reed, in two handsome royal ayo, 
volumes with a Portrait. 


MENDENHALL’S MEDICAL STUDENT'S VAppE 
Mecum, or Manual! of Examinations upon ali the various 
branches of Medical Study, a second edition revised, en- 
larged, and greatly improved, forming a handsome pocket 
volume. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 
the Hero of Fort Harrison, Ohee Chobee, Palo Alto, Re- 
saca de la Palma, Monterey and Buena Vista, with yune- 
rous embellishments, and illustrative Anecdotes, and ap 
illuminated cover. 


ty" This edition of the Li’ ory Taylor has been pre- 
pared with great care, and is withe .t doubt the must cyr- 
rect and attractive one yet published. 


L. & B. have Recently Published, 


MOODMAN’S GUIDE to the Virginian Springs, an 
Analysis of the Water, Directions for its Use, the Diseases 
to which it is beneficial, a map of the Routes, &c.,&c. 4 
neat pocket volume. 

WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. A second edition now ready. 


MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY fer Primary Schools, and 
for Beginners. Edited by Mrs. L. ©. Tathill. With nu- 
merous Original Ilustrations. The second edition just 
published. jeliut 

7 A 
STANFORD & SWORLS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have lately published, 

REASONS WHY I AM NOT A PAPIST; or the 
Churchman Armed against the Novelties, Usurpations 
and Corruptions of the Church of Rome. By Rev. N.S 
Richardson, A.M., author of “ The Churchman’s Rea 
sons for his Faith and Practice.” 

“We heartily commend the work. It will be found 
useful to those who possess larger treatises on the same 
subject, but still require a convenient summary ot the con 
troversy. It will chiefly prove useful, however, as one of 
those little conduits by which the truth can be circulated 
among the people from the great reservoirs, like Barrow, 
and Bull, and Jewel.’’—Calendar. 

ENTER INTO THY CLOSET ; or, The Christian's Daily 
Companion. Consisting of Prayers and Offices of Devo- 
tion, adapted to every state and condition of life, &c. 
By Wm. Berrian, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, N.Y. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

«It is especially intended for those who find it difficult 
to give utterance to their devout feelings in their own lan- 
guage, even in the closet.” 

OFFICIUM EUCHARISTICUM: a Preparatory Office for 
the Holy Communion, with suitable prayers at the a¢ 
ministration thereof. By Wm. Berrian, D.D., Rector 
of Trinity Church, N.Y. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TO 
the Revolution, 1688. By Thomas Vowler Short, Bishop 
of St. Asaph. Second American, from the third English 
edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. jeld ul 


NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. CHARLES 
Simeon, M.A., Late Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
and Minister of Trinity Church, Cambridge: with 4 
Selection from his Writings and Correspondence. Edited 
by the Rev. William Carns, M.A., his Successor. The 
American Edition, Edited by the Rev. Charles P. 
Melivaine, D.D., Bishop of Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 1 vol Svo. with 4 fine 
Portrait. $2. 

Just Published by 4 
ROBERT CARTER, New York. 


In Press, 
And will be issued soon (from advanced Sheets received 
per Steamer), 


D’AUBIGNE’S NEW WORK, 


CROMWELL.—The Protector. A Vindication. By J. ti. 
D'Aubigne, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. uniform with his * Hie 
tory of the Reformation,” in half cloth, 374 cents, in J“ 
cloth, W cents. 


The Author has a share of the profits of this Amen 
can Edition. 


HILL’S DIVINITY. New Edition. 
BOOK OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


WHATELEY’S KINGDOM OF CHRIST, and Errors of 
Romanism. 


BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN, and Gipsies of Sp!” 
McCRIE’S SKETCHES of the Covenanters. jel9 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
Have Just Published 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


is now complete in two volumes, uniform with 
™ Napelons and. His Marshals. Illustrated 
with 16 Portraits. Price $2 50. 


Also, Just Published, 

KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

Author of “ Sweethearts and Wives,” &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Also, 
WASHINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FARMER’S SOUVENIR. 
1 vol. quarto, Tlustrated. Price $3 50. 
By FRANKLIN KNIGHT. 





In Press. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 


THE ORATORS OF FRANCE. 
BY CORMENIN, 

Edited by George H. Colton. With an Essay on the 
Rise and Progress of French Revolutionary Elo- 
quence. By J.T. Headley. 1 voi. 12mo. 400 
pages. Illustrated with portraits 
from the 16th Paris Edition. 


36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 


BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
SAXTON & .KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
THE FASHION ABLE WIFE AND UNFASHION ABLE | 


jel2 3t 





Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, $v 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, . . . 25 
do. 5 do. cloth, re) 
DON FROUILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag-| 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, . e . 2 


Do. do do. cloth, 374 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 

Do. do. do. ¢loth, 374 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tule of Trials 
and Confessions of an Odd ‘Tempered Man. Paper 


: covers, : " 

4 Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

3 THE GERMAN’S TALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss 
> arriet Lee. Paper covers, ‘ é . 25 


. do. do. cloth, 374 
SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 

Do. do. do. cloth, 





In Press. | 
THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
playing it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . > 
THE CRICKETER’S HAND BOOK: Containing the 
Origin of the Game, 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 
THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO. 
etry of Flowers, 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, . 314 


GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By ‘TT. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, e ; 124 
Just Published. 


THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 

Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 

cation of Mechanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the 

; Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu- 
q lating the bepress Machinery ; of the Sirength, 
j Resistatice, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and other 

Metals, . : A . : 75 

m27 tf 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, , Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing ee —— Leads, 

C-, &e. 

. No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
I... begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
pen that he is recei fresh supplies by every packet 
tom Europe, and that > goopeaee to supply his cus- 
—_ with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
ha than any other house in the United States. 
C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, 











&c. Also, all Games published 
13 tf 





NEW AND VALUABLE | 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by six- 

teen colored and beautiful j 

ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 
each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 
mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. 

The author of this work has devoted several years’ labor 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. The 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac- 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenomena—the lines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on a black 
ground work. In the same manner they give diagrams to 
illustrate the principles of the science. The elementary 
treatise, of 200 pages, is written in chaste, concise style ; 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the Jaws of the 
solar system, classilies the solar bodies, gives the process 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3lst August 
last, and a brief but distinct description of the sidereal 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give 
the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New 
York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many vther 
places. [It has been recommended in the strongest terms 
by alarge number of the first scholars and educators of 
the country ; among those are Pror. Caswetu, of Brown 
University, Prortssors ory THe WesLeyan UNIVERSITY, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowes, Rev H.W. Apvams, 
Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the County Surerin- 
TENDENTS of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
large number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 


“ These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin- 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive as to bring the me- 
chanisin of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can make 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the 
age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Hatveck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “ Ja our opi- 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
science in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
siz without them.” 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth bucks. 

Published and for sale by 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 

216 Pearl street, New York. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND 
every description of 


al7 





IMPORTERS OF 


TO ALL BOOKSELLERS, TEACHERS, 
AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


WALKER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION. 
From New Stereotype Plates, greatly Improv- 
ed, and printed on White Paper. 


A CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY AND 
Expositor of the English Language, in which the mean- 
ing of every Word is Explained, and the sound of 
every Syllable distinctly Shown. ‘lo which is prefixed, 
an Abstract of English Pronunciation, and directions to 
Foreigners for acquiring a knowledge of the use of this 
Dictionary. By John Walker, author of “ Elements of 
Elocution,” “ Rhyming Dictionary,” &c.,&e. Abridged 
for the use of Schools, by an American Citizen. 

Published and for Sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
14 North 4th st., Philadelphia. 
P. 8. This is a New Edition, on Fine Paper, and im- 
proved in Printing and Binding. ‘Teachers will please ex- 
amine “ Grigg, Eliot & Co.'s’ Improved Edition. my29 6t 
“ANY ONE THAT CAN LEARN TO WRITE CAN 
LEARN TO DRAW.” 





Published on Saturday last, 
CHAPMAN'S 


AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK, 


Intended for the use of Schools, and for home instruction. 
By John G. Chapman, N.A. Primary and 
Elementary. Price 50 cents. 

From Professor Morse. 

New York, April 27, 1847. 

Dear Str:—I have examined your “ American 
Drawing-Book,”’ and am much pleased with it. I think it 
efficiently supplies a wantin the elementary education of 
our youth. ‘The time will come when ignorance of Draw- 
ing will be considered almost in the same light as igno- 
rance of writing. The need of the knowledge of the 
former is as great, in most of the common and substantial 
pursuits of life, as that of the latter; and every attempt to 
indoctrinate the young mind in a practice so essential to 
insure success in mechanical and manufacturing as well as 
scientific occupations, deserves, and | have no doubt will 
receive, public encouragement. 

L cordially recommend your work, and wish you the 
success Which your skill, your taste, and your perseverance, 
so richly merit. 

Truly your friend and servant, 
SAMUEL F. B, MORSE. 
To Jno. G. Chapman, Esq., N.A. 
Published by J. 8. REDFIELD, 
my29 Clinton Hall. 





| STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
} the above business, and done work for most of the 


| principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
| the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 





| tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 


| good workmanship, may be depended upon. 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 

| who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 


Prices as 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND *we— 


STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 


The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 


production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, | © & & W. Wood: 


and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 


Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at | 


greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and al! per- | 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their | 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as | 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. | 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE, 
APPARATUS, | 

Black, Biue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


Orders will be received for the making of any descrip | 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- | 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS | 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and | 
punctuality. £6 


| Wiley & Putnam. 


M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner, 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 

| Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


Robert Carter. 

| M.H. Newman & Co. 

| Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 


= a 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereoryre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing Maraematicat Works, and 
Works in Foreign Lanevuaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 





| references given to the most respectable publishers in ape 


United States. 


ROYAL GURLEY & CO, 


Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st 


ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 

ot Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on see | in- 
trusted to their charge. four 
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126 CuesTnuT srreet, PatLapeLrnia, 
May 22d, 1847. 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Beg to Announce to the Trade, that they have recently 
Published, and intend Publishing the following 


NEW WORKS. 


WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 2 vols. 12mo. with 16 Portraits, 300 
pages each volume. 

MODERN CHIVALRY; or, the Adventures of Captain 
Farrago, and Teague O’Regan, his Servant. With ten 
Original Designs by Darley. 

PUBLIC CHARACTERS of the American Revolution. 
By J.T. Sullivan, With Notes, Anecdotes, and Addi- 
tions, by J. T. 8. Sullivan, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH DRAMATISTS. By Leigh 
Hunt, Darley, Gifford, Thomas Campbell, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, By Prof. 
Hedge. (Nearly ready.) 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. By Rufus 
1 vol. royal 8vo. 550 pages, with nine 


W. Griswold. 
Portraits. 


A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Ma- 
nufacture of Perfumery, Fancy Soaps, Extracts, &c., 
for the use of Perfumers, Druggists and Private Fami- 

(Just 


lies. By Campbell Morfit, Practical Chemist. 
ready.) 
WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. 
Comedian. With original designs by Darley. 
THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
(uniform with Queens of England), scarlet cloth. 


SOUTHEY’'S ESSAYS on Biography, History, Voyages, 
Travels, and General Literature; forming Vol. LX. of 


the * Modern British Essayists.” 


“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY,” and Buena Vista. 


By T. B. Thorpe. Being a Sequel to his former Work. 
DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 
STREAKS OF SQUATTER'S LIFE. 
“ Swallowing an Oyster Alive. 
WILLIS'S POEMS. 


Designs by Leutz. (In press.) 


THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES ; a Tale of the Con- 
Translated from the French. 2d edition. 25 cents. 


vent. 
THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF 
two engravings by Cruikshank. Price 6 1-4 cents, 


THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. By Count Mon- 


tholon. Parts 6, 7, and 8. 


A NEW FAIRY TALE. 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. 


(Completion.) 


MAJOR JONES'S COURTSHIP. A_ new edition, with 
Illustrated by 13 engravings. 


two additional Letters. 
Price 50 cents. 





nada. 
Complete in 1 vol. 50 cents. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
Ready.) 
THE SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN; a Novel. 
Officer in the United States Navy. 


By William Burton, 


Complete in two vols. 


By the author of 


With 16 superb engravings from 


LIFE, No. 3. With 


Illustrative of the Magic of 


Sketches of Travels in the United States and Ca- 
Illustrated with humorous de-igns, by Darley. 


Part 3. 6} cents. (Now | 


By an | 


TE } Y 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1847. 

| We cannot but express cur congratulations that the 
| Committee of the Trade of New York, appointed by the 
Auctioneers (with exception of one member. who is now 
in Europe, and another retired from the Trade), have, 
though reluctantly, adopted as their rules in part, the new 
| plan for the benefit of Trade Sale Contributors and Pur- 
chasers, which was so successful at our last spring sale ; 
confident that, if properly tested, it will be found in prac- 
tice, the only true and just plan whereby the interests of 
| both buyer and seller will be equally promoted. On this 
plan, the purchaser will be sure to procure all he wants ; 
tor the seller knows too well his own interest to expect 
a more than a fair and liberal competition for his 
goods, 

The plan of stating the quantity of any article, and 
allowing the seller the option to withdraw the remainder 

| after fir-t lots are sold, is adopted by auctioneers in every 
‘other department of trade; and since Bookselling and 
Publishing have so greatly increased, it is surprising that 
this just and highly important feature has so long been 
neglected. It is barely necessary for us to say that our 
imitators in this plan have retained so much of the old 
system as to destroy the advantages to result from the 
new. 

We have to propose another important feature, in ac- 
cordance with the times and the state of the Trade; 
which we trust will also be adopted by “ the Committee 
to regulate Trade Sales in this city :’’ which is to sell the 
whole catalogue on four and six months’ credit ; thus giv- 
ing to small contributors equal advantages with large. 
Satisfactory paper will be received for all purchases at our 
sale, where purties desire to add interest on such parts of 
their bills as may not, by the general terms of the sale, 

_ amount to a credit; thus no cash will be required. Other- 
_ Wise, the terms will be the same as at the last sale. 

We do not present this new feature with any spirit of 

competition, but with a sincere desire to render every 

| facility by which contributors and buyers may be accom- 
modated, and that we may secure a fave share of patronage 
and support from the Trade. 

Contributors are respectfully invited to send in full lists 
of all they desire to sell at this sale ; with the understand- 

| ing that, after first lots are sold, any part of the remainder 
| of any item may be withdrawn at the option of the seller ; 
the object being simply to supply the demand without 
| glutting the market at prices ruinous to the seller and de- 
| trimental to the regular dealer. 

The sale of Stationery, &c., will commence, as usual, 
on Monday 30th, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Contributors who may wish to sell withoug reserve, will 


please inform us to that effect, that their invoices may be | 


properly designated in the catalogue. 


Our usual commission of five per cent. will cover all | 


expense of selling. ‘The charges for packing and shipping 
will be one half of one per cent. on the amount of bills ; 
and our charges for the sales of stationery will be the same 
as for invoices of other articles. 

The first catalogue will go to press on the 5th of July; 
and invoices will be inserted in the order they may be 
received. 

The usual advances in cash will be made on all articles 


, consigned for sale. 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 
New York, June 10, 1847. 191 Broadway. 


CARD, 





Regular Trade Sale of Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., wii| 
commence at the above date, and be conducted under the 
direction of the Committee of the Trade. 


July next, at which time the Catalogue will go to Press, 
The usual Sale of Paper, Stationery, Binders’ Leather, 
Muslin, &c., will be held, for which Consignments are also 
respectfully requested. 


sired, as usual. 


Bound, Foolscap, Demy, and Medium Sizes ; Memoray 
dum, Pass Books, &c. 


Extra Gilt Bindings. 


jects in modern practical Seamanship. In this work the 
young sailor is greatly assisted, in the first principles of his 
| profession, by the Engravings, showing the modern method 
| of Rigging, 





ous, and equaily applicable to Vessels of War as well as 
the Merchants 


them will be found those giving the length and size of 
| Spars, Rigging, Blocks, Sails, Hemp and Chain Cables, 


| long wanted in the seafaring community, and a copy of 
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TO THE TRADE. 


| ©. K. & H. take this opportunity to represent to Pub- 
lishers, Paper Manufacturers, and Importers of Stationery 
throughout the country, their peculiar facilities for the 
disposal of stock, and to solicit from them consignments 
| for private sales, under such limits and restrictions as 
they may deem advisable. Their central and extensive 
establishment affords great advantages for this branch of 
| their business, and by devoting much of their attention to 
| it, they feel that they can do justice to all consignments 
| that may be intrusted to them. They are desirous that 
their establishment should be a depot for all works pub- 
lished in the country, and they pledge themselves to guard 
| the interests of consignors in every respect. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERALS AND COMMODORES, 
who distinguished themselves during the Wars of the 
Revolution and 1812. Lllustrated by engravings of the 
medals presented to them by Congress for their gallant 
services. 14 plates. 

THE INDIAN MEAL BOOK. By Miss Leslie. 
ges. Price 25 cents. 

THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS of the American 
Revolution. With engravings. 1 vol. 

THE GENERALS OF FRANCE and the French Revo- 
lution. With Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


vol. royal 8vo. By Edward Cressy, F.S.A.C_E. 

TANCRED; a Novel, by B.D’Israeli. Complete in 1 vol, | Liberal cash advances will at all times be made and 
25 cents. | accounts of sules rendered quarterly or monthly, a8 ma 

, be deemed most expedient. All goods remaining unsold, 


= pd neg mony and other Pencil Sketches, by | on which advances have been made, will be closed only 


| at our semi-annual Trade Sales in March and August, un- 
THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW; a Novel, by T. 8. Arthur. | jess otherwise agreed upon between the parties. 
Complete in one vol. 25 cents. 


They solicit consignments also for their nightly and 
LIESSA ; a Tale of the Old Convents of Paris, by the au | 0ccasional Lot Sales of Books and Stationery, which are 
thor of “ The Cadet of Colobrieres.” 


kept up constantly throughout the year. jelot 
MONTHOLON’S CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. Com | 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 800, cloth extra. $2 50. THE BEST LIFE OF OLD ZAC, 
O’SULLIVAN'S LOVE; a Legend of Endimore. By | — 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of Irish | 
Peasantry,” “ Valentine McClutchey,” &c. 25 cents. | 
BRIAN O’LINN; or, Luck is Everything. 
“AS GOOD AS A COMEDY,” or the Tennessean’s 
Story, with Designs by Darley. Price 50 cents. 
On the 20th of June, 1847, will be published, to be com- ' 
pleted in Six Monthly Parts, with Illustrations | 
by Kenny Meadows and Phiz. | 
| 


THE DISGRACE TO THE FAMILY. 
‘l Story of Social Distinctions. 
Philadelphia: CAREY & HART. | 


72 pa- 


In 1 





This day is Published, 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 


The Hero of Okee-chobee, Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, 
and Buena Vista. 


With numerous illustrative Anecdotes, and embellish- 
ments. 1 handsomely printed volume, 12mo. 
Price 50 cents. 
For sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 


jeld e193 New up-town Bookstore, 633 Broadway. 
























































[June 26, 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’. 
FORTY-SIXTH NEW YORK 


TRADE SALE. 

To Commence 

TUESDAY, 3!st AUGUST, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully announce that the next 


Invoices solicited, and should be furnished by the Ist of 


On MONDAY, 30th AUGUST, 


Cash advances made upon receipt of goods, when de 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
204 Broadway, 


At Private Sale. 
A large allotment of BLANK BOOKS, full and hair 
QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in Sheep, 


PAPER HANGING.— 2500 Rolls of Paper. 
HANGINGS, choice patterns, satined and unsatined. 
Also, Window Papers, Fireboard Prints, &c. &c. je 19 


“NOTICE TO SAILORS. 


THE KEDGE ANCILOR; 


or, 


YOUNG SAILORS’ ASSISTANT. 


HIS book contains upwards of 450 octavo pages, i\ius- 
trated with 70 engravings of the most important ob 





notting, Splicing, Blocks, Purchases, Running 
Rigging, &c., &c. The Miscellaneous matter is very copi- 


Service. The Tables are numerous, on 
various matters connected with the profession: among 


Hawsers, &c., &c. A work of this description has been 
this work should be in the hands of every sailor who is 
ambitious to be master of his profession ; he wil! find in 
its ample pages, that knowledge which would require 
many long years of toil and labor to acquire without its 
aid. 

The work is got upin a superior style—it is printed with 
a large, clear, new type, on extra fine paper, and bound in 
elegant embossed muslin, rolled, gilt, and lettered, ato 
moderate price of $2 50. 

For Sale by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway; D. Apple 
ton & Co., 200 Broadway ; R. L. Shaw, 222 Water street; 
Captain Richardson, at the Sailors’ Home; and at Goin, 
Pool & Pentz’s Shipping Office, 39 Burling Slip, New 
York. jeldu 
VALUABLE NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOSEPH REED, 


Military Secretary of Washington, at Cambridge; Adju 
tant-General of the Continental Army; Member ot 
the Congress of the United States; and President 

of the Executive Council of the State of 
Pennsylvania. By his Grandson, 


WILLIAM B. REED. 


2 handsome volumes in 8vo., with a fine portrait of Joseph 
Reed. Price $4 50. 





For sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, ; 
New up-town Bookstore, 633 Broadw=y. 


— 


HACKETT’S HEBREW EXERCISES. 


EXERCISES IN HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
And Selections from the Greek 4 ene to be Trans 
lated into Hebrew ; with Notes, Hebrew Phrases 

and References to Approved Works in 

Greek and Hebrew Philology. 

By H. B. HACKETT, 

Professor of Bib. Lit. in Newton Theol. Institution. 
Published b 

Y ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 

Andover, Mass. 


M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
New York 
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NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


ysusT RECEIVED PER STEAMER ‘© CAMBRIA.” 





HINTS ON GLASS PAINTING; an Inquiry into the 
difference of style observable in Ancient Glass Paint- 
ings, especially in England, with Hints on Glass Paint- 
ing. By an Amateur. 2 vols. 8vo., vol. 1 Text, vol. 2, 


Plates. . ‘ . . - ¢ id 


TSON (Lord).—Gleams of Thought Reflected 
ae Writings, Sonnets, and other Poems. By Lord 
Robertson, 8vo. . . . . - 3% 


HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Select- 
ed and arranged with Short Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By Charles Knight. Illustrated with portraits. 
Vol. 1. (Complete in 4 vols.) 12mo. > sn 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS.—Sketch for a Physical descrip- 
tion of the Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Vol. 1. Translated under the superintendence of Lieut.- 
Col. Sabine. Second edition. f 5 350 


COTTLE (J.)—Reminiscences of Simuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge and Robert Southey. By Joseph Cottle. ~— 
&vo. . . ° . . Si 


CRAIG (A. R.)—The Philosophy of Training: or, the 
Principles and Art of a Normal Education ; with a brief 
review of its origin and history; also Remurks on the 
Practice of Corporal Punishments in Schools, and Stric- 
tures on the prevailing Mode of ‘Teaching Languages. 
Second edition, 12mo. 2 ¥ : - 18 

HAND-BOOK TO THE ENGLISH LAKES.—Sylvan’s 
Pictorial Hand-Book to the English Lakes ; with maps 
by Wyld, and upwards of 109 illustrations. Ifmo. 1 37 

MURPHY (P.)—Astronomical Aphorisms, or Theory of 
Nature founded on the Immutable basis of Meteoric 
Action. 16mo. ° . . . - 137 

MACKAY (C.)—Voices from the Mountains. By Chas. 
Mackay, LL.D, author of “ Voices from the Crowd,” 
&c. 4to., paper. : ° ° ° ° 31 

SMITH (A.)\—The Natural History of the Ballet Girl. 
Numerous beautifal illustrations by Henning. 2tmo. 
paper. . . . : : . . = 

FASHIONABLE DANCING. By Cellarius. With 12 
illastrations by Gavarni. Square 12mo., very prettily 
illuminated. . ‘ ‘ . ; ; 

MOBERLY (C. C.)—Stories from Herodotus. By Chas 
C. Moberly, M.A. Baliol College, Oxford. 16mo0. = 87 

CRAIK (G. Lj) —The Pursuit of Knowledge under D ffi- 


culties. Illustrated by Females. Being a continuation 
of the “ Parsuit of Knowledge ander Difficulties.” [llus- 
trated by Anecdotes. 16:mo. ° . 87 


SCHILLER (F.)—The Works of Frederick Schiller, His 
torical Dramas, &e.; Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, The 
Maid of Orleans, The Bride of Messina. Translated 
from the German, Bohn’s Library. 12mo. 1 00 


LAMARTINE (A.)—History of the Girondists, or Person- 
al Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution, 
from unpublished sources. By Alphonse De Lamartine. 
Vol. 1 (complete in 3 vols). Bohn’s Library. 1 00 

THIERRY (A.)—History of the Conquest of England by 
the Normans ; its Causes, and its consequences, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and in the Continent. By Au- 
gustin Thierry. Translated from the 7th Paris edition, 
by William Hazlitt. Vol. 2 (completion). Bogue’s Li- 
brary. . » ’ . . ; . 100 

CHAMBERS (R.)—Select Writings of Robert Chambers. 
Vol. 4. Essays, Philosophical, Sentimental, and His- 
torical Sketches. (Complete in 7 vols.) - 1% 

RICHARDSON (H. D.)\—Pigs; their Origin and Varieties, 
Management with a view to profit, and treatment under 
Disease ; also plain directions relative to the most im- 
proved modes of curing and preserving their flesh. By 
H. D. Richardson. With Illustrations, 16mo. 31 


A FEW WORDS ON THE HUDSON'S BAY COM- 
pany ; with a statement of the grievances of the Native 
and Half-caste Indians, addressed to the British Govern- 
ment through their Deiegates now in London. 12mo. 

STEIN AND POZZO DI BORGO, as Portrayed by his 
Excellency Count Ouvaroff, Minister of Pubiic Instruc- 
tion in the Russian Empire, ete. 12mo. paper. 37 


CRISP (E.)—A Treatise on the Structure, Diseases and 
Injuries of the Blood-Vessels, with Statistical Deduc- 
— being the Essay to which the Jacksonian Prize 
or a aor ~ the Royal Osiew» of the Sue. 
geon: gland. ith numerous itions. B - 
ward Crisp, M.R.C.S. 8vo. a i . "4 00 

“ae (T.)—Practical Observations on the Pathology and 

reatment of certain Diseases of the Skin generally pro- 
Reunced intractable. Illustrated b upwards of forty 
cases, by Thomas Hunt, M.R.C.S. avo. . 17 
MADDOCK on Consumption. 1 vol. 8vo. - 62 


— (R. W.)—Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations 
de Vicinity of Joints, and of certain forms of acci- 
ental and congenital Dislocations. By Robert William 
Ban. M.D. 8vo. . ‘ 3 ‘ . 437 
RIDGES (C.)—An Essa: i . , 
: y on Family Prayer. By the 
Pron Charles Bridges, M.A. 12mo. 62 
AVGHEY (J.)—Brief Memoirs of the Labors and Vin- 
Caughey (ene, character and call of the Rev. James 
outen Y ; including a Critical Examination of the Re- 
jae ~ the Wesleyan Conference. and of the Presi- 
* Wesle laration prohibitory of his labors. By a 
esleyan Methodist,” 12mo. paper. . ae 











EVELYN (J.)—The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By John 
Evelyn, of Wootton, Esq. Now first published and edited 
by Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the 
mst noble Order of the Garter. 12mo. — . 

FLEURY (C. M.)—Thirty Sermons on the Life of David, 
and on the 23d and 32d Psalms. By the Rev. C. M. 
Fleury, A.M. 8vo. . ; ‘ : - £87 

FRY (E.) —Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry; with 
Extracts from her Journals and Letters. Edited by two 
of her Daughters. 1 vol. 8vo. ; 3.25 

HEATON (G.)—The Clergyman in the Gaol. An Essay 
on Prison Discipline. By George Heaton, M. A. 12mo. 
paper. ‘ . $ ° ° 62 

HOOK (W.F )—Sermons suggested by the Miracles of our | 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Walter Farquhar | 

F 37 





Hook, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. / 
KEITH (A.)—An Examination of Mr. Elliott’s Theory of | 
the first Six Seals, and of the Death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of the Witnesses. By Alexander Keith, D. 
Author of “ The Evidence of Prophecy.’ 8vo. 1 | 
MASKELL (W.)—Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiw Angli- | 
cane; or, Occasional Offices of the Church of England 
according to the ancient use of Salisbury, the Prayer in | 
English and other Prayers and Forms, with Dissertations 
and Notes. By the Rev. William Maskell, M. A. In3 
vols. vol 3, Bvo. P . ‘ “ 5 00) 
TOWNSEND (G. F.)—The Christian Pilgrimage, from the | 
Cradle to the Grave; being an Explanation of the Ser- | 
vices of the Church of England. By the Rev. George 
Fyler Townsend, M. A. 8vo. ° ° 1 37 
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INTERESTING 
JUVENILE WORKS. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER; or, Sketches and 
Anecdotes of the Noble Quadruped, and of Equestrian 
Nations. By Rollo Springfield. Filled with most enter- 
taining accounts of the great Speed, Agility, Sagacity, and 
Fidelity of this Animal ; of its capacity for being Tanght, 
the manner in which this may be accompiished, and the 
extent to which it may be carried; of its vices, and disa- 
greeable and dangerous habits ; of Ponies, Arabian Horses, 
and Stampedes; and also the Ca!mucks’ Equestrian 
Courtship. Illustrated with five spirited Engravings by 
Vizitelli of London. Just Published. 


l2ino. 75 cents. 


~[t will prove a useful as well as a highly interesting 

work.”—New York Courier and Enquirer. 
u. 

MY OWN TREASURY. An Illustrated Gift-Book for | 
Young Persons. Edited by Mark Merriwel!. One hun- 
dred Engravings, 12mo. $1. Gilt extra, $1 25. 

“A very beautiful volume, profusely illustrated with 
engravings, and admirably adapted to find favor with the 
young. I[tis filled with amusing and instructive reading, 
and is certainly among the best books of its kind yet pub- 
lished."—WV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

1. 

HERDSMEN AND TILLERS OF THE GROUND; 
or, Illustrations of Early Civilization. By Mrs. Percy 
Sinnett. 12mo. 50 cents. 

“A very neat little volume, intended to illustrate the | 
progress of civilization, in a way to interest the young.” | 

Iv. | 

THE HOME TREASURY. No. 1. Comprising Cin- 
derella’s Beauty and the Beast; Grumble and Cheery ; 
The Eagle's Verdict; The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
Numerous Engravings. 50 cents. 

“It puts in attractive condition the child’s book, and | 
furnishes numerous hints for questions by children, which, 
properly answered, give much information to the infantine 
or youthful mind.”"—Anglo-American. 

v. 

THE BUTTERFLY’S BALL AND GRASSHOP. | 
per’s Feast: with other interesting Stories for Young 
People. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood | 
by J.W. Orr. Containing also, The Death and Burial of 
Cock Robin; and The History of Mother Hubbard. 12mo. 
50 cents. 

“They are very handsomely illustrated, and cannot fail 
to prove highly acceptable to the large class of smal! per- 
sons, for whom they are designed.”—. Y. Courier and 
Enquirer. 


VI. 

HAPPY HOURS; or, the Home Story Book. By Mary 
Cherwell. With Illustrations from Designs by Gilbert. 
12mo. 50 cents. 

Containing numerous, most interesting little tales. 

vil. 
GAMMER GURTON’S PLEASANT STORIES AND 





| Merton. 


| engravings on Wood by Butler. 


' many Lands. 


| first glance of a good map. 


| fective. 


Ballads of the Princess Rosetta, Robin Goodfellow, &c., 
with Ballads of the Babes in the Wood, the Beggar's 
Daughter, &c., newly revised and amended, by Ambrose 
50 cents. 

GAMMER GURTON’S FAMOUS HISTORIES OF 
Sir Guy of Warwick, Robin Hood, Friar Bacon, é 
newly revised by Ambrose Merton. A finely illustrated 
and iJluminated volume. 50 cents. 

“The design of the stories,’ says the editor, “is to cul 
tivate the heart, to enrich the fancy, to stir up kindly feel- 
ings, and to cultivate a taste for the beautiful.” 

Vill. 

BINGLEY’S STORIES ABOUT INSTINCT. Stories 
illustrative of the instinct of animals, their characters 
and habits by Thomas Bingley. Embellished with nume- 
rous spirited engravings from Drawings by Landseer. 
Very neatly bound. 50 cents. 

BINGLEY’S TALES OF TRAVELLERS 
Perils, Adventares and Discoveries. 


; their 
With numerous fine 
Uniform with the above. 
50 eents. 
1x 
GLIMPSES OF THE WONDERFUL. A Christmas 
Annual. First and Second Series now ready, two beauti- 
fully illustrated volumes, richly gilt cloth, 75 cents each. 
“ This beautiful little annual will speak for itself to every 
young reader who puts his hand upon it.”"—Presbyterian. 
x. 
THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S RAMBLES through 
Containing an account of the New and 
Old Continents, with Anecdotes. Illustrated by upwards 


of fifty engravings. 50 cents. 


XI. 
MORALS OF MANNERS. By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 
A most valuable Book of Children, bound in richly gilt 


style. Price 25 cents. 
XIit. 

WONDERFUL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. Translated from the Danish 
by Mary Howitt. An excellent little volume. 37 1 2 cts. 

XIII. 
PARLEY’S TALES OF ADVENTURE; or, the Si- 


berian Sable Hunter. By the author of Peter Parley’s 
Tales. Cloth, extra, 37 1-2 cents. 

PARLEY’S WIT BOUGHT; or, the Life and Adven 

tures of Robert Merry. By Peter Parley. Gilt cloth. 
7 1-2 cents, 

PARLEY'S MAKE THE BEST OF IT; or, Cheerful 
Cherry, and other Tales. By the author of Peter Parley’s 
Tales. Neatly bound in cloth. 37 1-2 cents. 

PARLEY’S WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TODO IT; 
or, Morals and Manners. By Peter Parley. Gilt cloth. 


37 1-2 cents. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





One Volume 4to., half moveses. "$50. 
\HE NATIONAL ATLAS of Historical, 


Commercial, and Political Geography, constructed 


| from the most recent and authentic Sources; by Alexander 


Keith Johnston, F.R.G S., &c., &c. ; accompanied by Maps 
and Illustrations of the Physical Geography of the Globe, 
by Dr. Heinrich Berghaus, Professor of Geography at Ber- 


| lin; and an Ethnographic Map of Europe, by Dr. Gustaf 


Kombst. 

“ Words following words in long succession, however 
ably selected those words may be, can never convey so 
distinct an idea of the visible forms of the Earth, as the 
Of all contrivances hitherto 
devised for the benefit of Geography, this is the most ef- 
In the extent and variety of its resources, in the 
rapidity of utterance, in the copiousness and completeness 


| of the information it communicates, in precision, concise- 
| ness, perspicuity, in the hold that ithas upon the memory, 


in vividness of imagery and power of expression, in con- 
venience of reference, in portability, in the happy combina- 
tion of so many and such useful qualities, a map has no 
rival. Everything we say, or do, or think, has reference 
to place ; and wherever place is concerned, a map deserves 
welcome ; there is scarcely one department of knowledge, 
physical or moral, beyond the sphere of its usefulness ; 
to Geography it is indispensable."— Extract from Address 

by the President of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

One Vol. 12mo. Paper 75 cents : Cloth $1 00. 

HEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATION to 


Agriculture and Physiology. By Justus Liebig» 
M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Giessen, ete., etc. Edited from the Manu- 
script of the Author, by Lyon Playfair, Ph.D., F.G.S, and 
William Gregory, M.D., F.R.S.E From the Fourth Lon- 
don Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Now Published 
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MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


I. 
In Two Volumes 8vo, Muslin Extra, Embellished with Portraits, Maps, etc. $4 00. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU; 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS. 


Tas work is arranged on the same general plan with that of the “ Conquest of Mexico,” to which it naturally forms 
acounterpart. It is devoted to an account of the celebrated Inca race ; their empire, social and military policy, pro- 
gress in the mechanic arts, &c.; also, the discovery of the country by Pizarro, the subsequent feuds among the con- 
querors, till the final settlement and pacification ef the country; a complete picture, in short, of the sanguinary 
revolution which established the Spanish rule over the ancient empire of the Incas. The career of Pizarro was a 
splendid romance. The early difficulties and disasters of the invaders, their quarrels among themselves, their pre- 
tended moderation, their throwing off the mask, and the consequent bloody wars, form a narrative of singular attraction. 
The even-handed justice which has overtaken the oppressurs almost reconciles the mind to the horrors described. 
But we will leave all tiis portion of the work to the readers. 

“ This sterling history is a most appropriate companion to the History of Mexico."—London Literary Gazette. 

“ In some respects the work before us is more interesting than its predecessor.’""—.?theneum. 

“ With the subject of personal adventure is mingled that of discovery and exploration, as interesting as any narrative 
of the kind that ever was undertaken, excepting the great voyage of Columbus. Nor is the story of the Conquest, 
and the subsequent career of the Conquerors, unattractive ; it may want unity, but is full of incident, variety of for- 
tune, personal adventure and d'scovery ; in fact, historical romance, more strange and interesting than fiction. De- 
scription in some form is Mr. Prescott's first excellence ; but he does not fail in philosophy ; marking with a free and 
judicious spirit the crimes of his heroes with their excesses, &c. The‘ Preliminary View,’ is very able in a literary 
sense ; well arranged, clear. comprehensive, picturesque, and interesting ; and from the first appearance of Pizarro on 
the stage of historical adventure to the close of the work, the History of the Conquest of Peru may take a foremost 
place among the histories of the present day, and will not shrink from a comparison with many in past ages.”’— 

don Spectator. 


Il. 
Eighth Edition, in Three Volumes 8vo, Muslin Extra, with Portraits and Maps. $6 00. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 


WITH A LIFE OF THE CONQUEROR, HERNANDO CORTEZ, AND A VIEW OF 
THE ANCIENT MEXICAN CIVILIZATION. 


“One of the most retnarkable historical compositions that has appeared for a long time.’’—Bibliothéqgue Universelle 
de Genéve. 

“The history of Spain cannot boast of a more useful and admirable contribution since the publication of the great 
work of Robertson.’’—British and Foreign Review. 

“ Perhaps the ablest work which has yet issued from “n American pen, Mr. Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico.’ ”"— 
London Quarterly Review. 

“In every page we have been reminded of that untiring patience and careful discrimination which have given cele- 
brity to the great, though not always impartial, historian—Gibbon.”—Vew York Review, 

“ Mr. Prescott’s. merit chiefly consists in the skilful arangement of his materials, in the spirit of philosophy which 
animates the work, and in a clear and elegant style, that charms and interests the reader, His book is one of. the most 
successful historical productions of our time. The inhabitant of another world, he seems to have shaken off all the 
prejudices of ours. In a word, he has, in every respect, made a most valuable addition to our historical literature."— 

dAinh h bp 





Ill. 
Tenth Edition—in three Volumes, Svo., Muslin extra, with Portraits and Maps. $6 00. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELTA, 
THE CATHOLIC. 


“ His laborious industry, conjoined with native ability, places the author next to Hallam, among our living historians, 
for the largeness and philosophical justness of his estimate, the distinctness and comprehension of his general surveys, 
and the interesting fullness of his narrative.”"—London Spectater. 

“ Mr. Prescott’s is much the first historical work which America has yet produced, and one that need hardly fear a 


comparison with any that has issued from the European press since this century began.’’—London Quarterly 
Review. 


“ Written in a spirit and style worthy of Xenophon, and may rank among the first histories in the English language.” 
—Gentleman's Magazine. 
“ While the English language shal) be read, we venture to say Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isabella will be 
read.” — Biblical Repository. 
IV. 


Third Edition—one Volume, Svo., Muslin extra, with Portrait. $2 00, 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 


“ This elegant 'volume will be received with an eager and universal welcome. The contents comprise a series of 
literary qosnge, —- ye Mr. Prescott’s peculiarly graceful and pleasing style, upon subjects of deep and permanent 
interest,”"— ci vertiser. ‘ ; 


“ One of the very few American writers who have taken a high and permanent station in English literature. He 
always shows a sufficient acquaintance with his subject; commands respect gby the temperance of his judgments ; 
and pleases by the elegance of his language and the beauty of his style.”"—Gentleman's Magazine. 


“This volume of Miscellanies bears witness to the encyclopediac variety of the author's talents. By turns, he de- 
votes his critical pen to foreign and to national writers—to historians, poets, dramatists, and romancers, impartial to all, 
with a benevolent and courteous impartiality, according to the claims of each.”—M. Pichét. ! 
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[June 26, 
CLASSIC EDITION OF JOSEPHUs, 


In course of Publication, 
BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 


In Numbers beautifully Embellished by numerous Ea- 
gravings, faithfully executed on Wood, 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 
A New Translation, 
BY REV. DR. TRAILL, 


With Notes and Explanatory Essays, 
BY ISAAC ‘TAYLOR, of Ongar. 
Profusely Ilustrated by Engravings, after Designs 
BY W. TIPPING, Esq. 
(Part 1.—Price 25 cents,—Now Ready.) 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


This new edition of Josephus, issued under the direction 
of Isaac Taylor, will be one of the uadertakings of the 
times.— Vew York Gazette. 


Tue Works or Fiavivs Josfrnvs.—The Messrs. Har- 
per have published the first namber of a new translation 
of thir interesting work, by Rev. Robert Traiil, DD. with 
Notes, Explanatory Essays, &c., by Rev. Isane Taylor, of 
Ongar; embellished with numerous Pictorial liusirtions, 
by William Tipping, Exq., who spent nearly a year in Pa 
lestine in 1841 and 1842, for the sole purpose of obtaining 
views on the spot tor this work. 


We heartily recommend this American edition to dhe 
public, which will comprise every word of the origins|, 
together with ali the costly engravings, at only about one- 
Sijth the price of the English edition, which is seid by an 
eminent critic to be a full and faithful wanstation of the 
original, and is evidently the work of muny years jabor 
and study of the distinguished translator, whore energy, 
and industry enabled him to complete the task he had so 
zealously begun.— Columbian. 


Among all the uninspired writers of antiquity, none are 
more important than those of Josephus, not cay from their 
intrinsic merits, but alsdé from their most importont bear 
ing in their itlustration of the Bible in relation to anngy 
ties, topography, customs, &c. We rejuice to see the pul 
lishers issue this beautiful edition of an author who de 
serves to assume a classic torm in the English tongue. 
This edition 1s a fac simile of the English, at one-fitrh 
cost.— Baltimore American. 


On the whole, we never met with a work whicli so we! 
merited universal patronage as this new edition of Jose- 
phus, by Dr. ‘Traill.—Ch. of England Quarter’y Kev 


The new translation of the Jewish historian, which su 
rsedes in correctness and taste the harsh, crated, wad 
nelegant work of Whiston, is likely to prove—1 ils pro 
gress keep pace with the opening promise—one of the mest 


valuable acquisitions to translated literature, Lt will tiew 
a new and unexpected lighton many historical and archwo 
logical questions, Which the labors of previous translators 


and commentators have either overlooked, or, by their p 
dantic, ignorance, only served to involve in a still deeper 
obscurity.— Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


* Rut the Notes and Illustratiens which accompany this 
new rendering, from the samples which have alreavy «| 
peared, are of standard. value. They bespeak an emoun! 
of research capable only of being exerted by one who 's 
thoroughly versed in the history of the transmission o! 
ancient books ‘To the biblical student they will be inv 


juable ; while the pictorial illustrations, executed wilh 
singular taste and beauty, are not so much emibellishimen's 
of the work, as real comments on the historical facts nur 
rated.”— Evangelical Magazine. 

“We. have long needed an improved version of this 


standard authority ; and the present work will undoubted 
ly be welcomed by the whole reading public as one 0! 
great value and general acceptability, The American 
edition comprises every word of the original edition, od 
includes all the splendid engravings, although <ffered ot 
about one-sixth the price of the English.“—Mirror. 


The part before us contains sixty-four pages, with a nea! 
cover, printed on good paper with plain type, and is 6” 
bellished by five or six Engravings apropos to the matir. 
Each part will be furnished for 25. cents—thus placing 
within the reach of every young man, (by practising a !\ 
tle economy in * spending money”) as well as others, the 
best edition of the works of this admired author yet pu! 
lished. The Jewish historian stands deservedly high 
among the ancient authors whose works have beet 
handed down to us, and we hardly err in saying that 
will reflect credit‘on every one who will purchase # Copy 
of this edition, which is issued by the most celebrat d 
publishers in the United States, if not in the world.— 
Montreal Register. 


The translation appears to us to be vastly superior 
thatof Whiston. There is a classic ease and finish in ‘he 
style, altogether wanting in the latter, while the vivaci'y 

the nal work is more fully preserved. ‘The study 
hours of Dr. Traill’s best years, are said to have wn 
devoted to it with unremitting perseverance.—New Yor 
Observer. 








